Jumping tarpon, ranging up to 140 pounds, are 


great gamefish along North Carolina’s coast. This 
one was taken in Bogue Sound at Morehead City. 
Tarpon are fair game for light tackle and range 
along the middle and southeastern coast. A feature 
was an 8214-pounder taken with spinning tackle 
(17-lb. test monofilament line) from the surf of Bald- 
head Island near Southport in 1959, 
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—Hugh Morton 


Governor Luther Hodges, left, talks channel bass 
with Hal Lyman, one of the nation’s top authori- 
ties on salt water fishing. Despite his rigorous 
schedule the Governor finds time to hunt and fish 
from the mountains to the coast. 
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—U.N.C. Press 


THE SPORTSMAN’S SETTING 


By Chester Davis 

The variety and excellence of North Carolina’s 
sport fishing—both salt and fresh water—is un- 
matched in the eastern United States. 

That is not an empty boast. It is, instead, a 
claim solidly grounded on a combination of physi- 
cal facts which endow North Carolina with a 
quality and variety of angling that is unique. 

There are five geographic provinces: 

In the west the State is bounded by the run- 
ning ridges of the tallest mountains in eastern 
America. This is a heavily forested region etched 
with fast flowing, clear and cold streams. Water 
conditions in these southern highlands approxi- 
mate those found in the northeastern United 
States and southern Canada. They support species 
within the range of the brook trout and the small- 
mouth bass. 

The Piedmont section runs in a descending roll 
from the shoulders of the Blue Ridge east to the 
fall line of the rivers. This region also is laced 
with streams, many of them large, and its hilly 
nature lends itself to impoundments that run 
from thousands of small farm ponds on up to a 
dozen or so enormous power reservoirs. Water 
conditions of the Piedmont are similar to those 
found in many sections of the Mid-west. Small- 
mouth bass abound on the high western edges of 
the Piedmont while in the east warm water spe- 
cies like the bream and large mouth bass predom- 
inate. 

The level lands of the southern coastal plain 
run east from the fall line of the rivers to the 


tidewater section. Here, where the rivers flow 
large and slow, you find all of the southern warm 
water species along with the annual salt to fresh 
water spawning runs of fish like the shad and the 
striped bass. 

The tidewater section fringes the coastal sounds 
from Virginia to the South Carolina line. It is a 
broad belt of heavily forested flood plains, peat bog 
pocosins, (also called Carolina Bays) interspersed 
with savannahs or open grounds; an area that 
ranges from dark swamp streams on to the great 
brackish water reaches of Currituck Sound and 
the tidal estuaries of the coastal rivers. Here, 
again, the warm water species of the South 
abound. 

The Outer Banks, fifth of the geographic re- 
gions, runs in a sandy strip 175 miles long from 
the Virginia line south to Cape Lookout and then 
curves back to the mainland. This barrier reef of 
open beach and sound-side woods varies in width 
from a few hundred feet to a mile and more. 
Elevations on the Banks tend to be higher than 
on the Tidewater which, at Cape Hatteras, lies 
some 30 miles to the west beyond the great inland 
sounds. Those sounds—Currituck, Albemarle, 
Pamlico, Core and Bogue—vary from fresh to 
brackish to salt water and support sport fish pop- 
ulations suited to each type of water. The sea- 
shore of the Banks and the inlets which pierce 
this sandy reef provide world famed surf fishing 
for species like the channel bass and the incred- 
ible, although periodic, runs of the giant Hatteras 
bluefish. Those same inlets—Oregon, Hatteras, 


There is crispness in the air of 
the high mountains of North 
Carolina, and in winter ice can 
turn them into a winter wonder- 
land that is good for the game 
and adds challenge to the hunt- 
er, and feeds the fisherman’s 
streams. 


Ocracoke and Beaufort, for example—also pro- 
vide the doors that open on the off-shore fishing 
grounds where parties troll for game fish as va- 
ried as the king mackerel and the blue marlin. 

These five geographic provinces tilt west to east 
from elevations near 7,000 feet to sea-level. This 
slanted plane is pelted with an unusually heavy 
annual rainfall. In certain sections of Western 
North Carolina—the Great Smokies, for example 
—the rainfall is the heaviest in the Eastern Unit- 
ed States. For the State as a whole it averages 50 
inches a year. 

This rainfall assures an abundance of flowing 
water in North Carolina. The geographic range 
from mountains to tidewater assures variety in 
those waters. The State’s active pollution abate- 
ment program protects the quality of North 
Carolina’s peculiarly rich water inheritance. 

Because of another curious combination of phy- 
sical facts, North Carolina’s salt water sport 
fishery is equally varied. 

Cape Hatteras, eastern-most tip of the Outer 
Banks, is the place where the cold green waters 
of the Labrador current collide with the sapphire 


—Hugh Morton 


Gulf Stream and force the northbound flow of 
tropical water away from the American coast. 

Besides being the nearest point—about 12 
miles—to the Gulf Stream north of mid-Florida, 
Hatteras is “Gamefish Junction’; the meeting 
place of the northern and the southern species. 
Here salt water anglers catch tautog and striped 
bass on one day and on the next troll for dolphin, 
barracuda, wahoo, sailfish and white and blue 
marlin. 

That, then, is the range; brook trout to blue 
marlin and all the species, fresh water and salt, 
be found between those extremes. 

Elsewhere in this booklet we will discuss the 
“how”, “where” and “when” of Tar Heel fishing. 
But those details are meaningful only when they 
are considered against the physical background 
of a state which ranks number four among all the 
states in total acreage of inland waters; a rain- 
rich state which tilts, west to east, from the 
spruce tops of 6,684-foot Mount Mitchell to the 
restless pitch caused by the collision of the green 
Labrador current and the blue Gulf Stream at 
Diamond Shoals off Cape Hatteras. 


SALT WATER FISHING RECORDS 


AMBERJACK 


BARRACUDA 
BLUEFISH 


BONITO 
COBIA 
CROAKER 
DOLPHIN 
BLACK DRUM 


CHANNEL BASS 


FLOUNDER 
MACKEREL, KING 


MACKEREL, 
SPANISH 


MULLET, 
VIRGINIA 


MARLIN, BLUE 


MARLIN, WHITE 


POMPANO 


ROCKFISH 
(STRIPED BASS) 


SAILFISH 
SHEEPSHEAD 


SPOT 

TARPON 

TROUT 

TUNA, BLUE- 

FIN 

TUNA, ATLANTIC 
BIG EYE 

TUNA, YELLOW- 
FIN 


WAHOO 


90 Ibs. Aug. 16, 1959 by J. W. Lucas, Fayetteville, N. C., off Morehead City. Previous record 
was 86 lbs. 2 0z. on June 9, 1956 by R. P. Somers, Greensboro, N. C., off Wrightsville, N. C. 
(On 4/20/58 a 124 lb. amberjack was taken off Southport. Not listed as record because of a 
dispute as to who made the catch.) 


44 lbs., 1 oz. on August 19, 1957 by Ralph Taylor, Washington, N. C. off Southport. 


15 lbs., 3 oz. on June 18, 1958 by Mrs. Robert Carr, Trenton, N. J. off Oregon Inlet. (Periodic 
and fantastic runs of blues occur on the Carolina coast. Perhaps the most famous took place in 
May, 1935, when commercial boats averaged 10,000 pounds each for a week. Sportsmen enjoyed 
just as fabulous fishing.) 


21 pounds on July 19, 1957 by Swift M. Boatwright, Wilmington, N. C. off Wrightsville, N. C. 
97 pounds on June 4, 1952 by Mrs. Mary W. Black, Ohio, off Oregon Inlet. 

2 pounds, 1 oz. on May 2, 1958 by William Moye, Kinston, N. C. off pier at Surf City, N. C. 

63 pounds in Summer 1934 by Tom Eaton off Cape Hatteras. 

e os 4 oz. on April 23, 1955 by C. E. Workman, Jacksonville, N. C. from pier, Surf City, 


North Carolina holds a number of International Fish and Game Association Records for this 
species: 


12 pound test record for men; 60% pounds on 10/24/54 by Art Clark, Fox Chase Manor, 
Pa. at Kill Devil Hills, N. C. 


12 pound test record for women; 42 lbs., 2 oz. on 10/29/57 by Mrs. W. J. Love, Ocracoke. 


15 pound test record for women; 514% pounds on 11/20/58 by Mrs. Joan Dull, Buxton, 
N. C. at Hatteras, N. C. 


All tackle record for women; 69% pounds on 11/16/58 by Mrs. Jean Browning, Buxton, 
IN. CG. at Hatteras, N. GC: 


The second largest channel bass ever taken on hook and line was beached by Capt. Bernice Bal- 
lance at Hatteras on 11/29/41. This fish weighed 75% pounds. 


11 pounds, 6 oz. on Oct. 29, 1946 by J. C. Tourek, Camp Davis, N. C. 
45 pounds on Sept. 17, 1958 by Sgt. D. L. Ford, Cherry Point, N. GC. off Morehead City. 
9 pounds, 4 oz. on Oct. 26, 1954 by George W. Shaw, Warsaw, N. C. 


3 lbs., 1 oz. on Oct. 24, 1955 by Milton Warwick, Carolina Beach, N. C. at Carolina Beach, and 
by William T. Gulledge, Wilmington, N. C., Nov. 21, 1959 from Topsail Beach surf. 


594 pounds in Summer 1939 by Marshall Dana of Ohio off Cape Hatteras. First blue marlin taken 
in N. C. was 439 pounder by Hugo Rutherford, Allomouthy, N. J., 7-8-38. 


101% pounds in August 1957 by Dale Brown of Ocean City, N. J. off Oregon Inlet. The first 
white marlin taken off the N. C. coast was taken by John Midgett, Manteo, N. C. on May 5, 
1957 off Oregon Inlet. 


5 lbs. 9 oz. on June 18, 1954 by Alice B. Nelson at Kure Beach and by Dorothy Lipman on Oct. 19, 
1957 at Fort Fisher. 


23 lbs. 12 oz. on Oct. 28, 1953 by Silas Sneeden of Wilmington, N. C. 


72 lbs., 8 oz. by Dr. Elliot Motley, Jr. of Charlotte, N. C. (The first authenticated sailfish catch in 
N. C. waters was made by J. B. Carroll of Oxford, N. C. off Morehead City in 1982.) 


12 lbs. 1 oz. by J. Hunter Barden of Fayetteville, N. C., Aug. 20, 1959, from dock at Southport. 
Previous record was 11 lbs. 9 oz. on Sept. 28, 1952, by J. A. Bryan of Wilmington. 


1 lb., 2 oz, on Sept. 27, 1955 by Landis Lee, Dunn, N. C. off a Carolina Beach Pier. 
140 pounds on Sept. 1, 1958 by John R. Murchinson, Wilmington, from Baldhead Island surf. 
9 lbs. 4 0z., Oct. 25, 1955 by Rev. W. H. Goodman, Beulaville, off pier, New Topsail Beach. 


115 pounds on April 138, 1958 by Capt. Edgar Styron off Hatteras, The first blue fin tuna in the 
100 pound class was taken off Hatteras on March 17, 1958 by Jim O’Donnell, Washington. 


195% pounds on June 28, 1958 by Earl C. Bigger, Hampton, Va. off Oregon Inlet. 


183% pounds on Oct. 4, 1958 by Harry Dundor, Baltimore, Md. off Hatteras. 


76 pounds on July 22, 1958 by W. N. Gay, Akron, Ohio off Morehead City. 
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: —Ayeock Brown 
More blue marlin were taken off the North Carolina coast in 1959 than in any other state. The 
total exceeded 200, with catches ranging from Hatteras south to the ports of the Wilmington and 
Southport area. Morehead City, on the central coast, had a sensational blue marlin year. 
Governor Luther H. Hodges of North Carolina (right) inspects blue marlin boated during Puerto 
Rico-American Challenge Match at Hatteras, June 9, 1959. At left is Senor Esteban A. Bird, 
Captain of the Puerto Rican Team, and Dr. J. C. Overbey, President of Cape Hatteras Billfish 
Club and its team captain (wearing hat). 


OFFSHORE 
FISHING 


In North Carolina the term “off-shore fishing” 
refers to a hunt for tropical species in the blue 
water prairies that roll well out beyond the sight 
of land. This fishing may or may not be within 
the actual flow of the Gulf Stream. Parties ordi- 
narily drop lines into blue water long before they 
hit the Stream itself. 

Off-shore fishing is done from beautifully spe- 
cialized sport fishing cruisers; twin engines, ship 
to shore radio, fathometers, outriggers, flying 
bridge, radio direction finder and the like. They 
are manned by a Captain and a mate, most of 
them men who have pioneered in the development 
of big game fishing off the Carolina coast. These 
cruisers are fully equipped with tackle for both 
light and heavy fishing. 

Ordinarily these craft fish four lines, two di- 
rectly astern and two from the outriggers. Four 
fish while two rest—and in this sport the resting 
period often is most welcome. For that reason six 
is considered the ideal number of an off-shore 
party and rates are based on that figure. 

Rates range from $75 to $150 a day for a party 
of six or less. Tackle is provided but lunch, bait 
and beverages are extra. The variance in off-shore 
charter rates results in part from a difference in 
the service offered, At Morehead City, for exam- 
ple, parties often sleep aboard the night before 
their trip off-shore. Time and distance also are 
factors. The usual blue water trip begins at 4:30 
to 5:00 in the morning and ends approximately 
12 hours later. But a trip out of Southport or 
Morehead City for Gulf Stream species like the 
blue marlin will begin as early as 2:00 AM and 
continue until sundown. Parties after marlin often 
make a 24-hour trip of it. 

These trips far off-shore are an adventure in 
themselves. You can picture white flecks of tiny 
boats riding a blue sea under the cloud castles of 
a summer sky. Occasionally even the waters of 
the Gulf Stream are mill-pond calm and the drops 


; . a la SR 
Headed for the grab bag waters of the Gulf Stream. 


of water falling from flying fish leave rings upon 
the surface. But that is the exception. Ordinarily 
you can expect a mild pitch and roll. On your first 
trips off-shore take along a box of “seasick” pills 
just in case. Tinted glasses, a hat or cap and 
clothing enough to protect you from the sun also 
are advisable. 

The great deep water fishing grounds are lo- 
cated off North Carolina’s three capes: Cape 
Hatteras, Cape Lookout and Cape Fear. The 
shoals that extend seaward from these capes are 
littered with the broken, rusted skeletons of ships 
wrecked by long forgotten storms and ships blast- 
ed by enemy torpedoes during the two World 
Wars. This is the “Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 

The off-shore waters of the Northeastern coast 
are fished by fleets of charter boats based at 
Oregon Inlet and at Hatteras. Oregon Inlet boats 
fish Platt Shoals (directly off the inlet), Wimble 
Shoals (20 miles to the southeast) and the Gulf 
Stream water beyond. Hatteras boats fish the 12 
miles of turbulent shoals—Inner Diamond, Hat- 
teras and Outer Diamond—and the Gulf Stream 
waters which begin at the Diamond Lightship 
stationed on the east tip of the shoals. 

The Lookout shoals and the blue water beyond 
them are fished by the charter boat fleet based at 
Morehead City. Here, as at Hatteras, some of the 
best of the fishing is found over off-shore reefs 
and over the wreckage of storm and war-torn 
ships. 

The Frying Pan Shoals off Cape Fear are fished 
by charter boats from Southport and Wrightsville 


Frying Pan Shoals lightship anchored off Cape Fear is 
a favorite target of offshore fishermen along the south- 
eastern coast. 


and Carolina beaches, two of the several fishing 
beaches in the Wilmington area. The Frying Pan 
Lightship, anchored well out in blue water, is one 
of the productive calling spots for parties trolling 
these waters. 

These are the generally recognized “hot-spots”’ ; 
the places where you find the largest concentra- 
tions of off-shore charter boats. But there are 
other areas which are equally productive. Deep 
sea charters, for example, also are available at 
Calabash, Shallotte, Sneads Ferry, Swansboro and 
New Topsail Beach. 

Along with these private charters there are 
the “headboats” offering a variety of fishing out 
of several harbors, at very reasonable rates. The 
largest number of these is at Morehead City. The 
“headboats” take large numbers of fishermen (up 
to 90) out to blue water where they drift and 
bottom fish coral reefs. For a reasonable fee 
(about $8 a head) the anglers drop lines into a 
grab bag that produces porgies, groupers (up to 
25 pounds), grunts, sea bass (tautog or black- 
fish), trigger fish, red snappers (up to 36 pounds), 


and an occasional amberjack and dolphin. You 
can rent tackle at the docks or use your own. 
Bait is furnished. Sandwiches and soft drinks can 
be purchased aboard. 

At one time it was believed that fishing off- 
shore North Carolina waters began in late April 
and ended with the first cold weather of October. 
but that belief was founded more on the fact it 
was the fishermen, not the fish, who were most 
likely to be absent in the cold weather months. 

Certain species—the reef fish, for example— 
remain off this coast the year around. Catches of 
up to 50 dolphin have been taken off Hatteras in 
December and the crews of the Diamond Shoals 
and Frying Pan lightships say that these colorful 
fish are present the year around. The run of blue 
fin tuna begins in mid to late winter. The fall run 
of king mackerel (cero) extends well into Novem- 
ber and some kings are caught the year around. 

But, comfort and weather considered, the great 
bulk of the off-shore trips occur between the first 
of May and the last of October. 


Sea-going highways bring the Outer Banks islands into 
easy reach of Mainland anglers. Here two of North Caro- 
lina’s toll-free ferries pass in Oregon Inlet. There are no 
tolls on any highway, bridge or ferry in North Carolina’s 
state-maintained road system of more than 70,000 miles, 
largest in the nation. 

—Bill Gulley 


—Gus Martin 


This is Gamefish Junction—the point of Cape Hatteras stretching into Diamond Shoals. The picture was made from 
the top of Hatteras lighthouse and shows the man-made dune and brush barriers that halted the erosion of this 
coast. This famous fishing spot is now accessible by hard-surfaced highway. 


In that period—and with some extensions at 
either end in the case of certain species—you can 
expect to fill the fish box with an astonishing 
variety of great game fish. Here are the pros- 
pects: 

Amberjack ... excellent. Fish up to 124 pounds 
have been taken in North Carolina waters. 
“Jacks” of ten to 20 pounds are common. Any- 
thing above 35 pounds rates from uncommon to 
rare. These fish are taken from May to as late in 
autumn as warm weather lasts and the charter 
boats continue to go off-shore to visit the reefs 
and wrecks. Amberjack ordinarily are taken by 
trolling deep with a spoon or feathers. A strip of 
mullet or squid improves the attractiveness of 
your lure. When you hook one of these horse- 
strong, stubborn fish keep him on until you can 
get other lines in the water since the school will 
follow the hooked fish right up to the boat. 

Dolphin .. . excellent. The top reported fish for 
North Carolina weighed 63 pounds. But the aver- 
age is nearer five and anything over 20 is uncom- 
mon. The best of the fishing runs from May on 
into the autumn with big catches reported from 


Gamefish Junction — 


How It Got Its Name 


During 1941 and 1942 North Carolina’s Outer Banks 
l were a battleground. The German U-boats came into the 
waters off Hatteras and Cape Lookout to hunt the convoys 
gathering for the trip to Europe and Africa. 


The area came to be called “Torpedo Junction”, a phrase 


which may have been triggered by the song “Tuxedo 


Junction” which was popular at the time. 


Captain Henry Coyle, a Convoy Dispatcher stationed at 
the Naval Section Base on Ocracoke, became fascinated 
by the variety of fish—both southern and northern game | 
species—being caught in the waters off Hatteras by crews 
on the patrol boats. Some time in 1942 he expressed his 
opinion of that fishing by saying, “We not only have 
Torpedo Junction out there but we have Gamefish Junction 
too.” Experienced local sports fishermen like Tom Eaton 
of Hatteras and Thurston Gaskill of Ocracoke picked up 
the phrase. It has since become an established part of the 
rich and still developing lore of the Outer Banks. 


Ladies, too! 


Cape Hatteras as late as December. Like amber- 
jack, dolphin are taken along the entire coast but 


Calling itself “the Atlantic Coast’s greatest fishing hole’, 
Morehead City is North Caroltina’s largest sports fishing 
port. Charter boat party is shown boating the incredibly 
fast and magnificently iridescent dolphin. Dolphin make 
prime sports fishing off the entire coast. 


the best of the fishing for both species is located 
in the waters beyond the three Capes. These 
magnificently iridescent fish are found around 
wrecks and in the shade of drifting objects like 
the masses of Gulf weed that form a tide line far 
off-shore in calm weather. When they are up and 
active dolphin will slash at any lure. Feather or 
nylon jigs tipped with squid are particularly good. 

Blue marlin... excellent. Fish up to 594 pounds 
have been taken off Hatteras and the average 
runs close to 350 pounds. In 1958 North Carolina 
placed four of the top ten blue marlin in the an- 
nual Field and Stream fishing contest. In 1957 it 
was three out of ten. 

The first marlin ordinarily is taken late in May 
and these great game fish continue to strip reels 
of line on into late October. Blue marlin are taken 
out of Hatteras, Oregon Inlet, Morehead City and 
Southport. 

A real hot spot hes in the Gulf Stream beyond 
Diamond Lightship, two to three hours out of 
Hatteras. 

Dare County waters (Oregon Inlet and Hat- 
teras) produced 160 blue marlin in 1959 with 
many times that number raised, hooked and lost. 
Besides being one of the world’s great marlin 
centers, Hatteras is famed for producing partic- 
ularly large sized fish, as in Morehead City, where 
the first blue marlin was landed in 1957, and the 
1959 score was over a hundred. 

White marlin excellent. Fish up to 100 
pounds are taken but the average is nearer 60 


A record blue marlin catch at Wrightsville Beach in 1959 
was these three magnificent fish boated in a space of 
6 hours by Dr. R, T. Childers, Jr. (right) of Madison, 
Indiana. He was fishing off Captain Eddy Haneman’s 
“Martha Ellen’. 


—David Ruark 


Broadbill swordfish (271 _ Ibs.) Yellowfin tuna 141 length 67%, Broadbill caught off Hatteras June 
caught by E. H. Haley, South Bos- girth 42 inches, caught off Hatteras in 9, 1959, by Daniel Hickey of Phil- 
ton, Va. (left), fishing with Captain 1959 by W. P. Coneley of Russell, Ken- adelphia. Weight 89 lbs., length 88 
Fred Basnight of Manteo. tucky. inches with a 32-inch sword. 


pounds. White marlin are caught from June 
through October with July, August and Septem- 
ber providing the top fishing. The best of this 
fishing is found in the Wimble Shoals area off 
Oregon Inlet. Hatteras ranks second and occa- 
sional fish ar. vaken elsewhere off the coast. Ore- 
gon Inlet boats enjoy consistently fine sport with 
a single party catching as many as four white 
marlin in one day. 

Sailfish . . . fair to very good. Sails up to 70 
pounds are taken but the average is much less. 
The top of the season runs from late summer on 
into early autumn. While sails are taken all along 
the coast the most consistent fishing is found from 
Cape Lookout south. Places like Morehead City, 
Wrightsville Beach, Carolina Beach and South- 
port regularly produce sailfish and in some years 
they have remarkably large catches. 

Barracuda... up to 44 pounds (but averaging 
nearer ten) are caught along the entire Carolina 
coast, particularly in the waters off Cape Fear. 
Wahoo (up to 76 pounds) are taken each year but 
they are by no means common in North Carolina 
or elsewhere. Parties seeking bill fish sometimes 
encounter mako shark, the only shark officially 
rated as a game fish. Hammerhead and other 
shark, are common enough to rate as a nuisance 
for parties seeking the game species. Cobia up to 
better than 100 pounds are taken by parties 
trolling over the off-shore wrecks. The best of the 
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Daddy of them all, a 90-pound amberjack, all-time 
sports fishing record for the Carteret Coast, caught 
off Morehead City by J. W. Lucas, Fayetteville, 


aboard Arthur Lewis’ “Bunny Too.” 
—Boh Simpson 


—Jerry Schumacher 


King mackerel, among the fastest of sport fish, run large- 
sized in North Carolina waters. 


Red snapper is prime 
North Carolina game 
fish. This one was 
caught off Morehead 
City. 


GE 4 mag 
LL ab | 


—Jerry Schumacher 


Headboats like this provide fabulous fishing at reasonable 
rates over offshore coral reefs. . 
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cobia fishing, however, occurs in May and June 
when these fish enter the sounds to spawn. Sword- 
fish occur in Hatteras and Cape Lookout waters. 
In 1959 a 271-pounder was boated off Hatteras. 

Blue fin tuna appear off Cape Hatteras in mid- 
winter and apparently remain off this coast 
through April. This fishery is just being explored. 
Present indications, based on fish deliberately 
hunted down, baited and boated, are that the blue 
fin tuna do pass through Gulf Stream waters off 
Hatteras in large numbers and that this fish, like 
the marlin, will become a major North Carolina 
big game species. 

In May the yellow fin or Allison tuna appear in 
Hatteras waters. So called “school tuna’, really 
small blue fin, also are taken. So are Atlantic big 
eye tuna which, in North Carolina, run up to 195 
pounds. Gulf-Stream waters off Hatteras yielded 
a 141-pound yellow fin tuna in 1959. 

The false albacore, the albacore, the common 
bonito and the oceanic or arctic bonito are reg- 
ularly caught all along the coast. In fact, it’s an 
unusual off-shore party that doesn’t have at least 
one or more encounters with these relatively small 
(anything over 15 pounds is large sized) but 
powerful and fast members of the tuna family. 
Their strikes literally will lift you out of your 
fighting chair. 

The heart of any trip off the North Carolina 
Coast is, of course, the quality of the great sport 
to be found along the grab-bag fringes of the 
Gulf Stream. But these trips offer adventure and 
excitement even for those who go more for the 
boat ride than for the angling. The skittering 
flush of schools of flying fish off heaving hillsides 
of tropical water; the leaden pillars of far off rain 
squalls; the playful antics of schools of boat- 
racing porpoise and the graceful and gliding flight 
of Mother Cary’s chickens (Wilson petrel) give 
these trips a charm that is memorable even for 
those whose interests don’t include throwing their 
back into a surging fight with one of the grand 
tropical game fish. 


APPROXIMATE DISTANCES TO 
THE GULF STREAM 
Oregon Inlet 
Cape Hatteras 
Ocracoke Inlet |. 


Cape Lookout 
Morehead City 
New River Inlet 
Wrightsville Beach 
Southport 
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28. 
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NAME OF FISH 


Albacore 
Amberjack 
Barracuda 
Black Drum 


Blue Marlin 
Bluefish 


Bonito 
Channel Bass 
Cobia 

Croaker 
Dolphin 

False Albacore 


Flounder 
Gray Trout 


Grouper 

King Mackerel 
Largemouth Bass 
Pompano 

Red Snapper 
Sailfish 


Sea Bass 


Sea Mullet 
Sheepshead 


Spanish Mackerel 
Spot 
Striped Bass 


Tarpon 
Tuna 
Wahoo 
Weakfish 


White Marlin 


When and How 


HOW FISHED 


Trolling 
Trolling 
Deep trolling 


Surfeasting, trolling, 
bottom 


Trolling with outriggers 


Surfeasting and trolling 
Bottom if muddy 


Trolling 

Surfeasting or trolling 
Trolling and bottom 
Bottom 

Trolling 

Trolling 

Bottom, surf, drift 


Casting, plugging, 
bottom 


Bottom 

Trolling 

Cast—fresh water 
Bottom 

Bottom 

Trolling with outriggers 
Bottom fishing 


Bottom or surf 
Bottom 


Trolling 
Bottom 


Trolling—brackish 
water 


Pier and drift 
Trolling with outriggers 
Trolling 


Casting, plugging, 
bottom 


Trolling with outriggers 


SEASON 


April-November 
May-October 
June-October 
May-October 


June-September 
May-June/Sept.-Oct, 


April-November 


March-June/Sept.-Nov. 


May-October 
April-November 
June-October 
April-November 


June-October 
Sept.-February 


June-October 
April-June/Sept.-Nov. 
Year round 
July-October 
May-October 
June-October 


Year round 


April-May/Sept.-Nov. 


March-November 


June-October 
April-November 
November-May 


May-September 
July-September 
June-October 


November-February 


July-September 
13 


LEADER USED 


Wire 
Wire 
Wire 
Wire 


Wire 
Wire 


Wire 
Wire 
Wire 
Light Gut 
Wire 
Wire 

Gut 


Gut 


Wire 

Wire 

Gut 

Light Gut 
Wire 

Wire 

Wire or Gut 


Gut 
Wire 


Wire 
Light Gut 
Wire 


Wire 
Wire 
Wire 
Gut 


Wire 


BAIT 


Spoon or Feather Jig 
Spoon & Feather Jig 
Mullet, cut bait 


Shrimp, crabs, mullet 


Mullet, Trout, Mackerel 


Clark Spoon, Yellow Ny- 
lon Jig Shrimp, mullet 


Spoon or Feather Jig 
Crabs, mullet, squid 
Live fish 

Shrimp 

Feather Jig 

Spoon & Feather Jig 


Minnow, tin squid, 
mullet, live shrimp 


Mirro-Lure & Seahawk, 
shrimp 


Mullet, Spoon, squid 
Spoon, feathers 

Plugs and minnows 
Shrimp, minnows 
Squid 

Mullet or Bonito Strips 


Shrimp, squid, any cut 
bait 


Shrimp 


Sand Fiddlers, Sand 
Fleas 


Clark spoon, nylon jig 
Shrimp 


Spoon, bucktail, eels 


Live bait, plugs 

Live bait, feather jigs 
Spoon & Feather jig 
Mirro-Lure & Seahawk 


Mullet or Bonito strips 
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—Bob Simpson 


It’s a world record—this 5834 pound black 
drum made the International Game Fish Asso- 
ciation record in the women’s division, 12- 
pound-line-test class. Diminutive Mrs. W. E. 
Duke, Jr., of Atlantic Beach, landed the record 
fish in 40 minutes on 10-pound monofilament 
line and spinning tackle May 8, 1959, from 
Morehead Ocean Pier. 


George Sherrill, Charlotte, tugged this 834 
pound black drum out of the surf at New Top- 
sail Beach. It is believed to be a record on 
black drum for 20-pound test line. The previous 
record black drum was caught by Leo Dowling 
of Southport in 1957. That one was 72 pounds, 


4 ounces. 
—Charlotte Observer 


SURF 
and 
PIER 


North Carolina’s development as a salt water 
sport fishing state traces back to the day some now 
forgotten Outer Banker cranked up and pitched 
a handline baited with a chunk of mullet into a 
surf slough and came near being yanked into the 
suds by the surging drive of a hooked but de- 
parting channel bass. 


Since that time North Carolina has ranked as 
the world’s number one hot spot when it comes 
to surf fishing for big channel bass. Year after 
year the state has dominated the channel bass 
division of Field and Stream magazine’s annual 
fishing contest, taking nine of the top ten places 
in 1958. 


While there is some surf fishing for channel 
bass in the spring—late April through early 
June—the prime season begins in mid-to-late 
September and runs on into November and even 
December, — 


The first fish of the spring and the fall runs 
ordinarily are taken from the surf of Baldhead 
or Smith island at the mouth of the Cape Fear 
River. These, in the main, are the small “puppy 
drum.” The first of the big channel bass usually 
are caught near the inlets north of Cape Lookout; 
Drum, Ocracoke, Hatteras and Oregon inlets. The 
last of the big ‘‘drum” usually are taken from 
the surf at Hatteras in late November and, some- 
times, December. 


Although channel bass are found from the Vir- 
ginia to the South Carolina lines the very best 
of the fishing—particularly for the slab sided 
lunkers—is found in the area north of Cape Look- 
out and scuth of Oregon Inlet. 


Along the entire coast, from Calabash to Cur- 
rituck, the best fishing is located in the vicinity 
of the inlets. The four top spots are Drum Inlet, 
Portsmouth, located on south shore of Ocracoke 
inlet, Ocracoke island and Hatteras. 


With the opening of the Cape Hatteras Nation- 
al Seashore and the coming of paved roads, Hat- 
teras and Ocracoke are easily accessible and there 


are ample accommodations and all else the surf- 
fisherman needs at both places. 

Portsmouth, an almost deserted village on the 
south side of Ocracoke inlet, has no accommoda- 
tions. It is reached by boat or by driving north 
up the banks from Drum inlet in a beach buggy, 
or by landing a private plane on the beach. This 
trip by beach buggy is possible only at low tide 
and, even then, only when the Portsmouth banks 
are not riddled by storm cut inlets. 

Drum Inlet, reached by boat from Atlantic on 
the mainland, offers crude but adequate house- 
keeping cabins. Beach buggies are available for 
rent, Parties furnish their own bedding and food. 
There are similar facilities on the banks near 
Davis, just south of Drum inlet, 

There very likely is good channel bass fishing 
on the Currituck Banks which run north from the 
Nags Head beaches to the Virginia line. How- 
ever, this roadless area, reached only by boats 
crossing Currituck Sound or by beach buggy, is 
fished but lightly. The same is true of the Banks 
south of Drum Inlet to Cape Lookout. 

Farther south all of the inlets—Bogue, Bear, 
Brown, New River, New and Old Topsail, Mason- 
boro and half a dozen others—provide surf fishing 
for channel bass that ranges from fair to very 
good. 


At the top of the fall surf season puppy drum 
(up to ten pounds) are common and so are year- 
lings in the ten to 20 pound class. Adult channel 
bass weighing 20 to 60 pounds are taken each 
season. Fish 50 pounds and up are uncommon and 
get into the trophy class. Anglers are limited to 
two large fish (32 inches and up) a day. There 
is no limit on pups or yearling channel bass. 


Parties visiting the hot spots of the Outer 
Banks can rent beach buggies (at about $15 a day) 
or arrange for a guide (at about $25 a day for 
a party of four) to take them out on the beach. 
In this type of fishing you often cover a good 
deal of ground and it requires special equipment 
to navigate the sand, 


Chest high waders or, at the very least, hip 
boots are advisable, particularly late in the fall. 
(Barefoot wading is possible earlier but men 
trying it risk burning their feet in a manner they 
won't soon forget.) Sunglasses are important and 
so is clothing. Figure on wearing more than 
you will need—most of it rainproof—and on keep- 
ing your hide and head covered from a sun 
which, even in October, can burn deep. A collap- 
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—Aycoek Brown 


Channel bass from the Outer Banks surf. The fisher- 
man is Harry Green of Norfolk, Virginia. 


Charlie Kell, 


Edgar Hooper, president of the Cape Hatteras An- 
glers Club, demonstrated his prowess during a late 
November run of red drum off the point at Hatteras. 
This 43-pound drum was one of two he landed that 
afternoon. 


sible chair, even a soft drink crate, is very handy 
and so is a sand spike to protect your reel. For 
night fishing, if you try it—and you probably 
will—you need a good light and a sharp knife to 
cut your way out of some of the tangles that occur 
in the dark. 

Both spinning and casting rigs are used in the 
surf. Whichever is favored, the rod must be long 
enough to let you reach far out and stiff enough 
to handle the relatively heavy leads needed when 
the surf is up and there is a strong current run- 
ning along the beach. 

The line (27 to 36 pounds in braided nylon or 
linen and 16 to 20 pounds in monofilament are 
about standard) ordinarily is tipped with a “fish 
finder” rig made of wire or of the sort of nylon 
used to string rackets. The lead (two to four 
ounces and more depending on the current), is 
attached by an eyed brass swivel and permits the 
bait (chunks of fresh or salt mullet or menhaden) 
to work freely along the bottom. 

While cut bait is the rule there are times when 
schools of channel bass come in on the beach. 
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On famed hot-spots of the 
Outer Banks—Hatteras, Oc- 
racoke, Portsmouth, Drum 
Inlet and Davis Island—beach 
buggies are the mode. These 
beaches are pocked with surf 
sloughs from which anglers 
beach lunkers like these. 


—Ayeoek Brown 


That’s when the artificials—the Hopkins lure, 
spoons and the Sea Hawk are favorites—are truly 
effective, 

In fishing for channel bass the anglers favor 
the points of the inlets and, on the straight beach, 
the deeper sloughs with openings in the off-shore 
bar that connect with the sea. 

Channel bass are taken at all times of day and 
night. But the best of the fishing occurs on the 
last hour or two of a rising tide and during the 
first hour or so of the slack. The really serious 
surfmen favor night over day fishing. 

While the channel bass is the king of the Caro- 
lina surf fish, there are other species to keep the 
men with the long rods busy. Bluefish sometimes 
hit the beach in incredible numbers. Hatteras is 
particularly famed in this respect. 

Speckled trout also are taken in the surf par- 
ticularly on the rising tide of brisk fall early 
mornings. Cape Lookout, the Shackleford Banks, 
New River inlet and Topsail inlet provide good 
surf fishing for trout. 

Pompano, most of them in the one to two 


pound class, are taken in September and October 
with small spoons or shrimp on small hooks. 
Flounder are common in the surf and so are 
Virginia mullet (also called whiting and sea mul- 
let) and black drum. In 1957 a 72 pound black 
drum was hauled out of the surf of Baldhead 
island at the mouth of the Cape Fear by an angler 
using 20 pound-test monofilament. Baldhead, by 
the way, is a good spring and fall spot for surf 
fishermen. There are no accommodations on the 
island, Parties commute by boat across the Cape 
Fear river from Southport. 

One of the fascinations of the surf is the 
variety of life found in the wave-carved sloughs. 
Along with all of the species mentioned, the surf- 
men tangle with the small (a pound or two) nuis- 
ance of clear nose skates and with enormous and 
unbelievably powerful sting rays. Sharks weigh- 
ing from a few pounds on up to several hundred 
pounds are caught within a short cast of the 
‘beach. Each season surf fishermen are astonished 
when, On setting the hook, they see a tarpon ex- 
plode out of the water before them. Those things, 
along with the captivating life of the open beach, 
attract anglers to the surf year after year. 


Pier Fishing 


Pier fishing is, in a sense, an extension of surf 
fishing. All of the surf fish mentioned are taken 
from the piers. Because these piers reach 1,000 


Carolina Beach’s Dan Holt knows how to _ haul 
speckled trout out of the surf, as this one afternoon’s 
haul of 68 proves. Two dozen of the speckled beauties 
weighed over three pounds each and the whole string 
weighed 153 pounds. 


—Charlotte Onserver 


sain Pm i J 


Charlotte Observer 


48-pound tarpon landed by Peter Braak of Castle 
Hayne from Johnnie Mercer’s pier at Wrightsville 
Beach. 


feet or so out from the beach they generally pro- 
vide more consistent sport for bluefish, spanish 
mackerel, spot and other species which are not 
tied by their feeding habits to the surf sloughs. 
And the pilings of the piers themselves provide 
habitat for wary fish such as the sheepshead. 
Whiting, another favorite, provide particularly 
fine sport for pier fishermen during the balmy 
nights of spring. 

Float fishing, one of the most recent develop- 
ments on the piers, has greatly broadened the 
scope of this type of sport. Float fishermen use 
rods at least six feet in length, 200 yards or so 
of 36 pound test line, a six foot wire leader tipped 
with a 11/0 hook. On this rig they float live fish 
hooked through the back and below the spine. 
This technique has added the cobia, tarpon and 
king mackerel to the list of important pier fish. 

North Carolina has numerous ocean piers (see 


map on pages 14 and 15). There are a number of 
other piers, like the one at Cedar Island, located 
on the inland sounds. The fee for pier fishing runs 
about $1 a head. Tackle can be rented on or near 
the piers ($1 to $1.50 a day with a $20 deposit 
required) and all piers sell a variety of bait. 
While most of the pier fishing in North Caro- 
lina is done with live bait there are a growing 
number of sportsmen who use the piers as plat- 
forms from which to cast artificials. Hopkins lures 
and Sea Hawks are most effective when a school 
of blues or mackerel fin within casting range. 
All of the ocean piers are located in beach 
resort areas. Because the piers are places ordin- 
arily vibrant with activity and excitement they 
provide a splendid place for introducing young- 
sters—and the wife—to the fine fun of fishing. 


—Ayeock Brown 


Jo Anne Midgett of Hatteras dis- 
plays the 16!4 pounder believed 
to be the largest bluefish ever taken 
off the North Carolina coast with 
rod and reel. 


More than 25 ocean piers, some of them extending 
1,000 feet out into the ocean, provide a popular, 
productive sort of fishing at minimum cost. 


—Bill Robertson 
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Inshore, Inlet and Sound Fishing 


—Hugh Morton 


The Cape Lookout light near Morehead City and 
Beaufort—sentinel of the Carteret Coast. 
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INSHORE, INLET and SOUND 


The ocean waters up to 15 miles or so off the 
coast, the inlets and the 2,000 square miles of 
inland sounds provide another important type of 
salt water fishing. The variety of this fishing is re- 
flected in the fact it is done from a range of craft 
that includes both Gulf Stream cruisers and flat 
bottomed skiffs. 

The blue water cruisers fish these protected 
waters when weather conditions make it unwise 
to venture far off the coast, and when they have 
no off-shore charters and, most important, when 
certain species of fish like the spanish and king 
mackerel, the bluefish, the channel bass and the 
striped bass (rock fish) are running through in- 
shore waters. 

There also is a large fleet of fishing craft which 
are not equipped for Gulf Stream fishing and 


48-lb. channel bass taken at Oregon Inlet by R. B. 
Brown, Bethesda, Md., assisted by charter boat Cap- 
tain Warren O’Neal. 


—Bill Gulley 
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which cater to in-shore parties. You find sport 
fishing boats of this class at all the places where 
the blue water cruisers dock and at such places 
as Manteo, Wanchese, Manns Harbor, Ocracoke, 
Atlantic, Cedar Island, Harkers Island, Marshall- 
berg, Beaufort, New Topsail Beach, Calabash and 
Shallotte. 

Most of the in-shore, inlet and sound fishing is 
done by trolling. Charters average about $60 a 
day—$30 to $35 a half day—for a party of six. 
Boats taking out parties to bottom fish in the 
sounds charge $20 to $25 a day. Tackle is pro- 
vided but bait, lunch and beverages ordinarily are 
extra. 

There are protected waters in the vicinity of 
all of North Carolina’s sport fishing ports that 
offer wonderful opportunities for casting, trolling 
and bottom fishing from very small craft. Skiffs 
and outboard motors are available on a rental 
basis and there are launching areas for private 
boats. 

North Carolina’s in-shore fishing provides an 
ideal family sport. It is readily available at any 
of the popular ocean beaches, it is inexpensive 
and, best of all, it is sufficiently varied to appeal 
to any age group. Boys and girls—and for that 
matter, men and women—who cannot handle a 
casting or spinning rod and who are too active 
to be satisfied with bottom fishing can find their 
fun gigging for flounder at night in a world that 
flashes with phosphorescent beauty; or by going 
out on the tidal flats and raking up a mess of 
cherry stone clams; or, perhaps, hunting the 
seuttling, and succulent, blue crabs with a net and 
pail. 

The ‘‘best time” for in-shore, inlet and sound 
fishing varies with the species. There is good fish- 
ing for some species the year around. Here are 
the prospects: 

Channel bass ... excellent. Fish in the 50 pound 
class are taken each year by boat fishermen. This 
sport begins in the spring, ordinarily by April, 
when schools of these copper colored warriors en- 
ter the inlets that pierce the Outer Banks to 
spawn. The best of the boat fishing occurs from 
mid-April to mid-May. The top spots for the 
boat fishermen are Oregon, Hatteras and Ocra- 
coke Inlets. North Carolina has a limit of two 
large (over 32 inches) channel bass per rod and 
when the schools are in the inlets parties have no 
difficulty filling that limit. Most of the inlet fish- 
ing for the “red drum” is done by trolling large 
spoons. But these fish also are taken by anglers 


who drift cut bait (chunks of fresh or salt mullet 
or menhaden) on the bottom with the tide. 
Bluefish .. . excellent. Year in and year out a 
two to three pound bluefish rates as good in North 
Carolina waters and anything over five pounds 
requires a celebration. But at intervals the giant 
“Hatteras blues’, fish of five pounds and up, put 
in an appearance. In late May and June, 1958, 
great schools of “Hatteras blues” appeared in 
the Wimble Shoals area and boats out of Oregon 
Inlet caught hundreds of fish which ran from five 
to 16 pounds and averaged close to 12. Bluefish 
ordinarily put in an appearance about one week 
after the channel bass begin their spawning run 
in the inlets and they have been taken off Hat- 
teras in January and even February. While the 
schools range up and down the coast, the best of 
the fishing is found in the vicinity of the three 
great capes, Hatteras, Lookout and Fear, Most 
of the fishing is done by trolling. Boatmen mark 
the feeding schools by the concentrations of div- 
ing, squalling gulls. Bottom fishermen often use 
a chum line of ground menhaden to attract these 
voracious, sporting and fine eating fish. 


The variety of inshore fishing, both in water con- 
ditions and in species, ranges from pin-fish caught 
along jetties to monsters like this Morehead City 
jewfish. 


—HBill Gulley 


= 
=\ 


—Jack Dermid 


Stan White, Jr., Manns Harbor, was obviously pleased 
with his string of white perch caught at South Lake. 


Swinging the blues is the tune at Hatteras when 
the big bluefish come into the surf. Here are a pair 
of 15-pounders under tow by Capt. Billy Baum of 
Wanchese fishing out of Oregon Inlet. Fish like these 
run from six to sixteen pounds and average close 
to 12. 


—Aycock Brown 


Fishermen come in all sizes. 


Spanish mackerel ... excellent. Most of the fish 
taken are in the one to three pound class but fish 
up to nine pounds are caught occasionally. The 
Spanish mackerel follow the blues, appearing in 
large numbers by late May or early June. This 
fishing, like the bluefishing, is found all along the 
coast but it ordinarily is best in the vicinity of 
the three capes. 

King mackerel or cero ... excellent. These fast, 
game fish average in the neighborhood of ten 
pounds and have been taken up to 45 pounds in 
North Carolina waters. While kings are present 
the year around the finest sport occurs during 
the spring and fall runs, with the largest fish 
being taken in the autumn. Kings range along the 
entire coast and they are found close in-shore and 
well out toward blue water. The Cape Lookout 
area is particularly famed for the quality of its 
king mackerel fishing. But excellent sport is also 
found in the vicinity of Frying Pan Shoals and 
elsewhere along the coast. 

Cobia . . . excellent. These fish tend to run 
larger sized in off-shore waters but cobia weigh- 
ing up to 97 pounds have been taken by in-shore 
fishermen, The average for the in-shore fish is 
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about 15 pounds. The finest of the cobia fishing— 
either in-shore or off-shore—occurs in late May 
on to early July (with June the peak month) 
when these grand and erratic fighting fish enter 
the sounds to spawn. The two top spots for cobia 
are the sound waters behind Ocracoke Island and 
in the Newport River and Bogue Sound waters 
surrounding Morehead City. This fishing is done 
from small boats. Anglers favor a stout boat rod, 
a reasonably heavy line, a three foot wire leader 
with a live pin fish as bait. Heavy (about eight 
ounces) leads are used because of the tidal cur- 
rents. 

Tarpon... fair but fascinating. Silver kings 
in the 100 pound plus class are taken each year 
in North Carolina waters. The best of the fishing 
occurs in late summer and early autumn when 
the tarpon gather along the coast to feed on south- 
bound schools of menhaden, mullet and _ spot. 
While tarpon range as far north as Hatteras the 
best of the fishing is found in the Wilmington 
area, particularly near Baldhead or Smith Island 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear river. Most of the 
tarpon caught are taken by pier fishermen float- 
ing small live fish as bait. But a growing group 
of dedicated anglers fishing out of Southport go 
after these great game fish in small boats and 
spinning rods (12-20 pound test lines and long, 
very heavy—up to 100 pounds—tapered leaders). 
Once they locate a school of feeding tarpon they 
cast into it with large plugs. They regularly find 
fish and just as regularly hang them. They land 
perhaps one in ten that are hooked. Their sport is 
made livelier by the fact their gang hooked plugs 
often are assaulted by large sized sharks. 

Striped bass or rock . .. excellent. Stripers 
weighing up to 125 pounds have been netted in 
North Carolina’s inland sounds. However, fish 
taken on rod and reel rarely run much over ten 
pounds, The best of-the striped bass fishing oc- 
curs in the late fall—November probably is the 
peak month—and again in the spring when the 
fish gather for their annual spawning run up the 
coastal rivers. Curiously, the striped bass, which 
is a great surf fish in the North, is taken only in 
the sounds and in coastal rivers. Some of the best 
of the striper fishing is found in Albemarle Sound 
and at the mouth of Currituck Sound. Boats based 
at Manns Harbor, Manteo and Wanchese fish all 
the hot-spots; the Point Harbor bridge, the es- 
tuaries of the Pasquotank, Scuppernong, Alli- 
gator, North and South rivers. The upper section 
of the White Oak River (near Jacksonville), the 


Newport River and Core and Adams creeks (near 
Morehead City), and the estuaries of the Chowan, 
Pungo, Trent, Pamlico, Neuse and Cape Fear riv- 
ers all provide fine striped bass fishing. Stripers 
are taken most often by trolling. Bottom fisher- 
men sometimes chum for them with shrimp and 
bait with peeler crabs. The rule of thumb for 
stripers is fish deep in cold weather and shallow 
when the weather warms in the Spring. 
Trout... excellent. North Carolina waters pro- 
duce both the northern weakfish or gray trout 
and the southern spotted weakfish or the speckled 
trout. The speckled trout provides the major at- 
traction for sportsmen. Trout up to nine pounds 
are taken but the average is much less. Like the 
striper, the speckled trout is a cold weather spe- 
cies, appearing in the surf, inlets, sounds and 
coastal rivers and creeks with the first cold snap 
of autumn. The fish remain in these waters all 
winter and they are most active directly follow- 
ing a spell of cold weather. There is good speckled 
trout fishing to be had in the lower reaches of 
the Chowan, Alligator, Pamlico, Pungo, Neuse, 
Newport, White Oak and Cape Fear rivers. The 
villages of Atlantic and Cedar Island also are 
favored by trout fishermen. Anglers look for 
trout in the deep holes that are bottomed in grass. 


The spring run of copper-colored 
channel bass in Oregon Inlet pro- 
duces boat fishing of this caliber 
each year. 


The top of the tide is choicest fishing time. While 
speckled trout take live bait (both shrimp and 
small mullet are good) the bulk of the fishing is 
done with artificials. A plug with a yellow body and 
red head is a favorite and it is fished slow and 
deep with an occasional rod twitch. 

Along with these top sporting fish, the enor- 
mous inland sounds produce a great variety of 
bottom fish. There is the croaker (a pound to two 
pound fish rates as very big), spot (tops at about 


one pound), hogfish (a World record of 16 pounds, 
14 ounces was taken near Southport in 1958), 
pompano (up to six pounds), sheepshead (up to 
12 pounds) and the black drum which runs up to 
better than 80 pounds. 


The flounder, found throughout the inland 
waters, is another favorite. Flounder up to eight 
pounds in weight are not uncommon and they are 
taken on rod and reel and by stalking them at 
night in shallow water with a gig and lantern. 
These fine flavored flat fish are caught on artificial 
lures—spoons and Sea Hawks skipped along a 
sandy bottom are good—but the standard rig is 
a short wire leader, a short shanked hook and a 
live minnow fished in jerks along the bottom. 
Flounder are present all the year around. 


—Aycock Brown 


Brackish Waters 


In all the seaboard states there are certain 
stretches of the tidewater section where fresh 
and salt water merge. These sections, if they 
are sufficiently extensive and relatively stable, 
produce remarkably good sport fishing for fresh 
water species, North Carolina is peculiarly en- 
dowed with tremendous reaches of such brackish 
waters. 

In this state enormous volumes of fresh water 
enter the upper sounds—Currituck, Albemarle 
and Pamlico—daily. This water does not simply 
merge with the salt water as it would if it were 
emptying directly into the ocean. Because the 
four inlets in the Outer Banks can release only 
so much water at a time this fresh water piles 
up. Areas of fresh to brackish water result and 
these waters, in turn, come to support astonish- 
ing populations of fresh water species like the 
large mouth black bass. 

Currituck Sourid is widely famed for the qual- 
ity of its brackish water fishing. From its begin- 
nings as Back Bay in Virginia south to the Point 
Harbor bridge, where Currituck opens into Albe- 
marle Sound—a distance of more than 75 miles— 
this sound provides some of the finest bass fish- 
ing in America. The same brackish water condi- 
tions—and the same fishing—extend beyond the 
mouth of Currituck into Kitty Hawk Bay and the 
Colington Marsh which fringe the Outer Banks 
just above Roanoke Island. 

All of the streams feeding into Albemarle 
Sound—the North, Pasquotank and Chowan 
rivers, to name but a few—are marked by great 
stretches of bass-rich brackish water. The same 
thing is true in the Mashoes, Alligator river and 
East lake sections of the Dare county mainland. 

Farther south in Pamlico Sound you find this 
same peculiar characteristic of North Carolina’s 
inland sounds in the estuaries of rivers like the 
Pungo, Pamlico, Neuse and Trent. 

Below where the Outer Banks swing back to the 
mainland at Morehead City, the upper tidal waters 
of streams such as the White Oak, New and Cape 
Fear rivers also offer brackish water fishing but 
these sections, because they feed more directly 
into the ocean itself, are not as extensive as 
those found in the upper sounds, 

This brackish water bass fishing ranks along- 
side the best bass fishing to be had anywhere. The 
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waters of Currituck and sections of Albemarle 
sound are not likely to produce record fish. Any- 
thing over eight pounds is exceptional. But year 
after year they continue to produce bass in the 
one to five pound class in record numbers. 

At the peak of the season—and that occurs 
from mid-April into early June and again in 
September and October—parties fishing these 
waters regularly take their limit of selected fish 
and release many times the number they keep. 
Catches of 40 to 50 bass for two rods are not at 
all unusual in Currituck Sound. 

Popping bugs cast with a fly rod are, perhaps, 
the deadliest lures. For bait and spin casters the 
favored lures include silver spoons tipped with 
rind fer early season fishing and surface poppers 
and sputterers for warm water fishing. In cold 
weather and, again, in very hot weather the best 
results come to men who use minnows and fish 
deep. 

Other game species, bream, robin, white perch, 
crappie and pickerel, also are caught in these 
brackish waters. Like the bass, which is the king 
of the brackish water, they are taken on both 
live and artificial lures. 

At prime fishing spots like Currituck or the 
Alligator River section fishermen trying the sport 
for the first time are advised to hire a guide. 
Besides knowing the waters, guides take the 
drudgery out of keeping the boat within casting 
range of the shoreline and reed banks when the 
coastal wind is up. 

Guide service is available at all the villages that 
dot Currituck Sound and, on the Dare mainland, 
at places like Mashoes, Manns Harbor and East 
Lake. The usual fee is $15 to $20 a day for a party 
of two. Accommodations are available and in 
these watery areas, where men live as much 
on water as they do on the land, arrangements 
can be made to rent-a boat even at places where 
there are no marinas. There are launching areas 
for private boats, some of them maintained by 
North Carolina’s Wildlife Resources Commission, 
(See pages 63-64), on all the waters described 
above. 

Unlike North Carolina’s salt water fishing, 
fishermen are required to have a state license 
when fishing these brackish waters. Special one 
and five-day fishing licenses are available for non- 
residents. For full information on license require- 
ments see page 66. 

In North Carolina there is good to excellent 
brackish water fishing for fresh water species 


ee 


—Sebastian Sommer 


—Charlie Kelly —Sebastian Sommer 
Bass fishing in fresh water pond 
at Nags Head. Largemouth bass 
abound in these waters, near the 


Wright First Flight Monument. 


Brackish water large mouths in Currituck 
Sound. These fishermen can change pace fast, 
as the surf is only a few miles away—a charac- 
teristic of North Carolina coastal fishing. 


Louis F. Barber, Williamston, 
landed this nice string of large 
mouth bass and jacks in a canal 
along highway near East Lake. 


near all of the major beach resort areas. The 
Nags Head beaches, for example, not only are 
located within a short drive of Colington Marsh, 
Kitty Hawk Bay, Currituck Sound and the Dare 
county mainland but also he within walking dis- 
tance of a series of fresh ponds located on the 
Banks themselves. Those ponds, by the way, were 
rated among the 100 top large mouth black bass 
waters in the United States by Outdoor Life Maga- 
zine. 

Some of the best of the striped bass fishing is 
found during the cold months at those places 
where these brackish waters become too salty 
for the fresh water species, 

At the other extreme, where the brackish waters 
give way to fresh water, you find excellent fish- 
ing for large mouth bass, bream, robin, white 
perch, crappie and pickerel, As a matter of fact, 
the entire tidewater section of North Carolina is 
rich in fresh water sport that is too little known. 

This tidewater section is a vast, low lying belt 
of swamp forest pocked with pocosins and savan- 
nahs and laced with the black water streams 
typical of southern swamp country. This area 
extends from the Dismal swamp near the Virginia 
line south to the broad bottoms of the Cape Fear 
river. 

North Carolina’s natural lakes are found in 
the tidewater belt. Mattamuskeet, some 30,000 
acres, is the largest. Lake Phelps in Hyde county 
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(Pettigrew State Park) and Waccamaw in south- 
east North Carolina also are large-sized and well 
known to anglers. Then there are the lesser known 
lakes—Pungo and Alligator in Hyde County and 
Catfish, Great, Long and Ellis in the Croatan 
National Forest—which are fished but lightly be- 
cause they are difficult to reach and offer no ac- 
commodations or facilities. 


These lakes, and in the black swamp creeks and 
canals which surround them, provide prime fish- 
ing for bass and pan fish. All the standard tools, 
fly-rods, spinning and casting rods and cane poles, 
are effective. Lures which take these species else- 
where take them here. 


Fresh water license requirements apply 
throughout the tidewater section with the excep- 
tion of Lake Mattamuskeet. That lake, a Federal 
wildfowl refuge, is closed to anglers during the 
gunning season. At other times a small daily 
permit fee is charged in addition to State License 
requirements, Guide service and boat rentals are 
available only on the more accessible and heavily 
fished lakes and streams such as the upper Chow- 
an, Pasquotank, Pungo, Neuse, Trent, White Oak, 
New and Cape Fear and lakes such as Mattamus- 
keet, Phelps and Waccamaw. In other sections 
anglers must make their own arrangements with 
local sportsmen, an easy enough task in this 
neighborly, sports-minded low country. 


—John Hemmer 


Omer L. Williams landed this 11-pound bass near Southern 
Pines. 


Joe E. Lowes, Jr., of Unionville, Conn., took this string 
of perch from Lake Mattamuskeet. 


—John Hemmer 


—Shafter Buchanan 


Fisherman Duane Rayer took this nice bass out of a lake 
near Fayetteville. 


Species like the walleye pike (below) and the white bass 
have been stocked in mid-state and mountain waters with 


spectacular success. 
—Jack Dermid 


MID-STATE FISHING 


—Jim Wommack 


Slamming Sam Snead (center) took time out from the Greater Greensboro Open 
to cast a line in a Piedmont North Carolina lake—with some luck. Sam’s com- 
panions are Carson Bain and Dave Goforth of Greensboro. 


There was a time when fishing on the Upper 
Coastal Plain and throughout the Piedmont was 
on a par with the best of the fishing found else- 
where in North Carolina. Curiously, man first 
destroyed this mid-state fishery and, now, has 
restored it. 

It was destroyed by the pollution from inten- 
sive industrial development and by the siltation 
of a row crop agricultural economy. It has been 
restored by a combination of relatively recent 
developments; the wide acceptance of soil con- 
servation practices, the state’s determined stream 
pollution program, the construction of strings of 
large power reservoirs and the filling of the land 
with tens of thousands of farm ponds. 

Except where they are impounded, the great 
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rivers of the Upper Coastal Plain and the Pied- 
mont plateau ordinarily are too turbid for sport 
fishing. There are, however, some notable excep- 
tions, 

Hach year great schools of striped bass (rock 
fish) move up the Roanoke River from Albemarle 
Sound to the edge of the Piedmont plateau near 
Weldon to spawn. Ordinarily the run begins early 
in April—along about the time the dogwood blos- 
soms—and continues for about 45 days. This 
fishing is so productive the Wildlife Resources 
Commission maintains a hatchery on the spawn- 
ing grounds near Weldon where fish taken by 
anglers are stripped of roe, the eggs fertilized 
and, later, released in the Roanoke and other 
coastal streams. 


Another exception occurs on the Upper Pied- 
mont where major streams like the Yadkin, form- 
ed by mountain drainage, begin their run to the 
sea. In these waters, located well above the string 
of Piedmont cities, you find first rate bass—both 
large and small mouth—and panfish concentra- 
tions. Locate a stream draining out of the moun- 
tains onto the Piedmont and in nine cases out of 
ten, you will find small mouth bass and panfish 
in its upper Piedmont waters. 

A third exception is found in the feeder streams 
of the Coastal Plain where, each spring, there are 
spawning runs of both white and hickory shad. 
Spin fishermen and fly casters take these game 
fish over the gravel spawning beds with jigs, 
small spinners and streamer type flies. 

But the best of the fishing in this vast mid- 
state area is found in the enormous power reser- 
voirs built on the major rivers. (See page 31 
for specific information regarding the Piedmont 
Lakes. ) 

The Roanoke River’s Kerr Reservoir, some 50,- 
000 acres with 800 miles of shoreline, les in both 
Virginia and North Carolina. (The two states 
honor one another’s licenses on this water.) In 
1958 Outdoor Life magazine recognized Kerr 
Reservoir as one of America’s 100 top bass lakes. 

The string of Yadkin river power lakes in- 
cludes 15,750 acre High Rock and, below it, Badin, 
Tillery and Blewetts Falls. On the Catawba there 
is the 150 miles of shoreline of beautiful Lake 
James and, below it, there is the staircase of 
glass green Lake Rhodhiss, Lake Hickory, Look- 
out Shoals, Mountain Shoals and Catawba lakes. 

These big power lakes produce large mouth 
black bass, bream and crappie. Wall-eye pike up 
to ten pounds are taken from Lake James where 
this fish, first stocked in the late 1940’s, has 
thrived. Some of these lakes also produce white 
bass and experimental stockings of striped bass 
have been made in the Upper Catawba lakes. 
There are launching areas, marinas and accom- 
modations on or near all of these power reser- 
VOILS. 

Fishing is best on the Piedmont power reser-: 
voirs in the spring—May and June are peak 
periods—and again in September and October. 
Summer, when the fish seek out deep water, tends 
to be slow for casual fishermen, although men who 
know the water continue to do well. Anglers hardy 
enough to fish deep off the points do well during 
cold weather. 

The spring lizard probably is the productive 
bass bait on these waters. But artificials, popping 
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—John Hemmer 


Centered by Morrow Mountain, which overlooks the 
Uwharrie Wildlife Management Area, is Morrow 
Mountain State Park offering fishing, camping, 
swimming, hiking, boating and picnicking. 


bugs and plunkers in spring and fall and deep 
working lures—rind and plastic eels, Bombers, 
Buck baits and the like—perform best in summer 
and during cold weather. 

The lakes of the Sandhills area (the Pinehurst 
—Southern Pines section) offer very fine sport 
for panfish and bass. McKinney and Salter lakes, 
on the Sandhills Wildlife Management area, are 
recommended, 

Throughout the Sandhills, Upper Coastal Plain 
and the Piedmont there are innumerable farm 
ponds which range from one tenth of an acre 
on up to 100 acres or so in size, Many of them 
are open to public fishing (ordinarily on a fee 
basis of about $1 a day) and, despite their rela- 
tively small size, they regularly produce big fish 
(bass up to ten pounds, for example) and long 
strings. 

Some of these fee lakes specialize in rough fish; 
carp, catfish and grindle. Most of them, how- 
ever, offer large mouth bass, bream (often the big 


pound and up shellcrackers) and, sometimes, crap- because, except at the golf resorts of Pinehurst, 


pie. Southern Pines and Sedgefield, it is not located 

This fishing, while it is not often as spectacular near the places usually favored by tourists. Yet, 
as that found, say, at Currituck on the coast or at it is these waters which make the mid-state Tar 
places like Lake Santeetlah in the mountains, is Heel just as confirmed an angler as his mountain 
excellent by any less lofty standards. Out-of-state and coastal cousins. 


visitors are not usually aware of its high quality 


MID-STATE FISHING LAKES 
CATAWBA RIVER GROUP: 


ALLISONS—On U. S. 21 north of Statesville. 
*CATAWBA—Duke Power Co. lake on South Carolina line near Cramerton. 325-mile shoreline. Fishing, boating. 


*JAMES—Near Marion and Morganton on Linville and Catawba Rivers. 6,500 acres. 152 miles of shoreline. Duke Power Co. 
Tourist facilities. Fishing, boating, pavilions. 


*LOOKOUT SHOALS—On U. S. 64-70 west of Statesville. Catawba River. 1,270 acres. Duke Power Co. Fishing, boating, 
camping. 

*MOUNTAIN ISLAND—North of Charlotte. 3,223 acres. Built by Duke Power Co. 

*HICKORY—Off U.S. 70-64 near Hickory, 4,110 acres. Duke Power Co. Fishing boating, swimming. 

*RHODHISS—Near Morganton, 3,515 acres. Duke Power Co., Fishing, boating. 


YADKIN RIVER GROUP: 


BADIN (Narrows)—Near Morrow Mountain State Park. 210 foot dam. 5,973 acres. Built in 1917 by Carolina Aluminum Co. 
Water sports. 


BLEWETT FALLS—On Pee Dee River (Southern Yadkin), 2,500 acres. Carolina Power & Light Co. 
HIGH ROCK—On Yadkin River near Salisbury and Lexington. 15,750 acres. Carolina Aluminum Co. 


*TILLERY—Near Norwood, Albemarle and Morrow Mountain State Park. 5,000 acres; shoreline of 104 miles. Carolina Power 
& Light Co. Water sports, fishing. 


*KERR RESERVOIR—50,000-acre lake with 800-mile shoreline straddles North Carolina-Virginia line near Henderson, 
N. C. On North Carolina shores, fishing and water sports are enjoyed at developed recreational areas under jurisdiction of 
Kerr Reservoir Development Commission, Henderson. Vance County Wildlife Club has fishing and boating area at Towns- 
ville Landing; fishing boats also available at Tar Heel Marina, Satterwhite Point. 


SANDHILLS WILDLIFE REFUGE LAKES—On 57,000-acre Refuge near Hoffman (U.S. 1) are 8 lakes, including McKinney 
& Salter, well stocked with bass and panfish. 


*ROANOKE RAPIDS LAKE—On Roanoke River near town of Roanoke Rapids. Lake covers 5,000 acres and has 47-mile 
shoreline. Boats available in vicinity of Roanoke Rapids. 


MUNICIPAL LAKES & OTHERS 


ABERDEEN—At Aberdeen, on U.S. 1. 

ASHEBORO—West of Asheboro on U.S. 64. Two lekes, # 8 and 4 stocked with bass and bream, Boats available. 
BENSON—300-acre reservoir 7 mi, southeast of city. Only electric motors permitted on fishing boats. 
BRANDT—City of Greensboro water supply. 

CRYSTAL—Lakeview, N. C. near Fayetteville. Sandhills lake for fishing & boating. 

HAMBURG—Near Greensboro, 287 acres. Duck hunting as well as fishing. 

HAMLET—Hamlet town lake (U.S. 1). 

HOLTS—On U.S. 301 near Smithfield. 

LEXINGTON—Lexington city lake. 50 acres. 

REIDSVILLE—City lake. 185 acres, Fishing and duck hunting. 

TANGLEWOOD PARK—Clemmons (Highway 158) near Winston-Salem. Two fishing lakes, Mallard & Coon. 
THAGGARD—5 mi. west of Vass on U.S. 1. 300 acres. Bass fishing. 

UNIVERSITY—Chapel Hill reservoir. 

WHEELER—Rhamkatte Road. 500 acre-municipal reservoir for city of Raleigh, 


*One or more fishing access areas of N. C. Wildlife Resources Commission on lake. 
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FISHING & HUNTING MAPS & GUIDES 


Maps and guides to facilities are available to aid fishermen, boatmen, and hunters in North Carolina as follows: 


COASTAL FISHING & VACATION GUIDE—Profusely illustrated, 100-page detailed guide to North Carolina’s fishing 
coast. Contains information about accommodations and guide services, tide tables and fishing contests. Published by Graphic 
Press, Inc., 324 S. Blount St., Raleigh, N. C. 50¢ postpaid. 


SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE No. 15—Currituck Sound to Ocracoke Inlet. Covers the fabulous Dare Coast, including Cape Hat- 
teras. Shows locations of offshore wrecks. Lists varieties, both salt and fresh water. When to catch them and what bait to use. 
Directory of guides and accommodations for fishing and hunting waterfowl. On sale at some fishing centers, or order from 
State Advertising Division, Box 2719, Raleigh, N. C. Price $1 postpaid. 


SPORTSMEN’S GUIDE No. 16—Ocracoke Inlet to New River. Another fine aid for fishermen and hunter, including Ports- 
mouth Island, Core and Bogue Banks along the central North Carolina Coast. Spots World War II wrecks off Cape Lookout 
that are fabulous fishing spots, and good inland places. On sale at some fishing centers or order from State Advertising 
Division, Box 2719, Raleigh, N. C. Price $1 postpaid. 


COASTAL FISHING & VACATION MAP—printed in 3 colors, one-half of coast on each side. Shows all dirt roads, etce., 
on and near the coast. Printed on durable, water resistant paper. Unfolded size 12” x 24”, folded to pocket size (4 x 9”). 
Published by The Graphic Press, Inc., 324 S. Blount Street, Raleigh. $1.00 postpaid. 


SALT WATER FISHING GUIDE—11 x 17. Shows piers along coast of North Carolina and charter boat centers. 
Gives information about what to catch where. Free from State Advertising Division, Raleigh, N. C. 


“SEA-FARI GUIDE”, FISHING MAP OF NEW HANOVER COUNTY—17 x 22. Lists public fishing piers, favorite 
surf fishing places, depth in feet at mean low tide, wrecks along shore, charter boats, municipal docks, public docking 
facilities and boat launching ramps. From Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. Free. 


KERR RESERVOIR (Buggs Island Lake) RECREATION MAP—Shows lake area and recreational centers on this new 
lake with 800-mile shoreline in Northeast North Carolina and Virginia. Carries list of fish caught in this lake. Free from State 
Advertising Division, Raleigh, N. C. 


LAKE JAMES FISHING & BOATING MAP— Map shows coves and inlets to the lake, various boat landings are pointed 
out and map is keyed to list of lakeshore facilities. A list of record catches in the lake is given. Published by The Stephens 
Press, 48 Walnut Street, Asheville, N. C. for the Lake James Boat Dock Ass’n., Morganton. Available free from Morganton 
Chamber of Commerce. 


FISHING & HUNTING MAP OF WESTERN N. C.— Excellent fresh water fishing map listing 100 top fishing spots in 
Western North Carolina, District Forest Rangers, County Wildlife Protectors, Law Enforcement Supervisors, Wildlife Patrol- 
men, Game Management Specialists, Fish Management Specialists and Hatchery Superintendents. Streams, waterfalls, and 
scenic overlooks marked in blue; checking stations in red. Reverse side has maps of U. S. Forest Service—N. C. Wildlife 
Cooperative Wildlife Management areas with game to be found in each area. Size 14-% x 22. Published by The Stephens 
Press, 48 Walnut Street, Asheville. Enlarged map folder with Wildlife Management Areas in detail from Stephens Press. 50¢ 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA FISHING MAP PACKAGE—This is comprised of four maps which are obtainable from 
the Stephens Press, 48 Walnut Street, Asheville. The price of the four maps is $1.00 postpaid. Prices of the individual maps 
are listed separately as follows: 


100 Top Fishing Spots Map Folder with Wildlife Management Areas in detail, 50¢ 
Four Lakes of the Blue Ridge (Lake Adger, James, Lure, and Caen, 25¢ 
Five Mountain Lakes (Chatuge, Hiwassee, Nantahala, Santeetlah, Thorpe), 25¢ 
Fontana Lake Boating & Fishing Map (Navigation Markers, highways), 25¢ 


REGIONAL INFORMATION 


Principal sources of regional information include: 
OUTER BANKS AND NORTHEASTERN COAST—Dare County Tourist Bureau, Manteo, N. C. 


CENTRAL COAST—Greater Morehead City Chamber of Commerce, Morehead City, N. C. 
Fabulous Fishermen, Morehead City, N. C. 


SOUTHEASTERN COAST—Greater Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, Wilmington, N. C. 
South Eastern N. C. Beach Association, Wilmington, N. C. 


MOUNTAINS—Asheville Chamber of Commerce, Asheville, N. C. 
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—Stan Timblin 


Mountain lake fishing! The large and small mouth bass in this string of 10 fish weighing 26 pounds were caught 
in Fontana Lake in the Great Smokies. The largest weighed 8 pounds and measured 27 inches. The angler is Lewis 


Newman of Maryville, Tennessee. 
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IOO TOP FISHING SPOTS IN WESTERN NORT 


50 PUBLIC TROUT STREAMS 30 STREAMS IN COOPERATIVE | 
SECTION DESIGNATED WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS 20 PUBL' 


STREAM NAME MILES COUNTY AS TROUT WATER MAP LOCATION 
51. Big Glade Creek 7 Alleghany Entire stream N-6 STREAM NAME MILES COUNTY AREA NAME MAP LOCATION LAKE NAME cou 
52. Bledsoe Creek 5 Allegnany Entire stream L-6 21. Harper Creek 10 Caldwell Daniel Boone L-2 1. Fontana Lake Grahe 
53, Cranberry Creek 5 Alleghany Laure) Springs to Old Mill M-6 22. Upper Creek 9 Burke Daniel Boone rice 2. Cheoah Lake Graha 
54. North Fork New River 12 Ashe All above Creston K-6 23. Steels Creek 9 Burke Daniel Boone L-3 3, Lake Santeetlah Grahe 
55. Three Top Creek 8 Ashe Above Ben Bolen Creek K-6 24. South Toe River 6+ Yancey Mount Mitchell jJ-3 4. Hiwassee Lake Cherc 
56. North foe River 15 Avery Plumtree to head K-2 25, Neals Creek * 2 Yancey Mount Mitc hell hpors 5, Lake Chatuge Clay 
57. Linville River 5 Avery 1 mi. below Crossnore toCo, line L-2 26. Curtis Creek 4 McDowell Mount Mitchell jJ-4 6, Lake Aquone(Nantahala) Maco: 
58. Wilson Creek 7 Avery All above Refuge L-2 27. Hickey Fork 5 Madison Rich Laurel H-2 7, Lake Thorpe (Glenville) Jacks: 
54. Ivy River 3 Buncombe For 5 mi. below Ivy Camp Grouna 1-3 28. Big Creek 4 Madisor Rich Laurel H-2 8. Lake James MeDo 
00, Linville River 4 Burke 2mi. sbove and below falls L-3 29. West Fork Pigeon River 19 Haywood Sherwood G-5 9. Lake Lure Ruthe 
61. Yadkin River 7 Caldwell Patterson Dam to head N-2 30, Davidson River 16 Henderson Pésgah G-5 10, Bear Creek Lake Jacks: 
02. Buffato Creek 8 Caldwell All above Patterson School Dam N-2 31. North Mills River 4% Henderson Pisgah H-5 
63.) Valley River 6 Cherokee Above Andrews B=6 32. South Mills River 28 Henderson Pisgah H-5 
b4, Snuler Creek 14 Cherokee Above Morrow Bridge A-6 33. Looking Glass Creek 6 Henderson Pisgah H-5 
65. Shooting Creek 10 Clay Above Shooting Cr. Post Office Da 34. Bent Creek 6 Henderson Pisgah H-4 
66. Yellow Creek 8 Graham Entire Stream C-5 35. North Fork French Br. 3 Henderson Pisgah G-6 
67. Big Snowbird Creek 20 Graham Above mouth of Little Snowbird Creek B-5 36. Wayah Creek PEMacon Wayah D-6 
68, Little Snowbird Creek 5 Graham Entire stream B-6 37. Rough Fork Beacon! Wayah D-6 
v9. West Fork Pigeon River 6 Haywood Woodrow to Lake Logan G-5 38. Fires Creek 10+ Clay Fires Creek c-6 
70. Jonathans Creek 12 Haywood Emtibe,sthear es 39, Santeetlah Creek 16 Graham _ Santeetlah B-5 
71. Green River 5 Henderson Lake Summitt to County line Yet 40. Little Santeetlah Creek 5 Graham  Santeetlah B=5 
72, Big Hungry Creek 12 Henderson Entire stream D2 41. Slick Rock Creek 6 Graham Santeetlah B-5 
73, Tuckaseigee River 11 Jackson Main stream & bothforks above CulloweeF-5 42. Bear Creek Sucrabem Santeetiah B-5 
74, Scott Creek 14 Jackson All above Sylva F-5 43, Deep Creek te Grehaw Gantection B-5 
75, Cullasaga Riwer 10 Macon For 5 m. below Cullasaga Falls & Forest E-6 Gali NantahslacRiver Na rea Standing Indian D-6 
7t, Nantahala River 5 Macon Nantahala Dam to County line D-b 45. Kimsey Creek BeNIncon Standing Indian D-7 
77, Big Laure] Creek 18 Madison Rice Mill Dam to head H-2 46. Long Branch pEacon Standing Indian D-6 
78. Shelton Laurel Creek 18 Madison Above Whiteoak H-2 47. Hazel Creek 10+ Swain Smoky Mtn. Park D-5 
79. Spring Creek 15 Madison Above Puncheon Camp Creek GES, 48, Forney Creek 10+Swain Smoky Mtn, Park D-4 
80. No. Fork Catawba River 10 McDowell From Sevier Bridge to head Ke3 49, Eagle Creek 10+Swain Smoky Mtn, Park C-5 
Dib ER OT GG: 10 McDowell, —_Mouth to head K-3 50. Deep Creek 10+ Swain Smoky Mtn. Park E-4 
2. Big Rock Creek 12. Mitchell Little Rock Creek to head jJ-2 a ’ ‘ 
B3.-Gane Creck 10 Mitchell maitectetreans K-2 eserved for women and children under 16 years of age =A 
84, Pacolet River 8 Polk Above Lynn to County line jJ-6 LITT = ee TOP 
85. Green River 5 Polk Fishtop to County line TeSo: c 
86. Rocky Broad River 3 Rutherford Above Goose pond hole to County line J => 
87. Dan River 6 Stokes Union Mill Dam to Va. State line N-1 MAX PATCH, 
88. Roaring Fork Creek 10 Surry 2 mi, below Endicott Creek to head N-6 MTNS 
89, Ramey Creek 6 Surry 2 mi. below Low Gap Dam to head N-6 (4660) | 
90. Nantahala River 10 Swain Fontana Headwater to County line D-$ G 
9). Alarka Creek 16 Swain Entire stream E-5 
92. No.) W.Forks French Br20 Transylvania Entire W. Fork & No. Fk.onForest Prop. G-6 
93. Thompson River 6 Transylvania All in County \erty below refuge line G-7 } 
94, Watauga River 10 Watauga Mouth of Laurel Creek to head wel 
95. Middle Fork New River 7 Watauga Boone Dam to Lake Chetola N-1 S WATERVILLE 
96, Howard Creek 9 Watauga Entire stream M-1 f 
97, Lewis Fork Creek 4 Wilkes All of North Folk, Right Prong L-7 
98, E, Prong Roaring River 6 Wilkes 3 mi. below Joynes to Rich Mtn, Creek New 
99, South Toe River 8 Yancey Hall's Chapel to Clear Creek J -3 
100, Cane River 10 Yancey Murchisons Bridge to Bowlens Creek ies ( 
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FISHING LAKES 


I 
| MAP LOCATION LAKE NAME COUNTY MAP LOCATION aA eae ral 
fain C-5 11. Cedar Cliff Lake Jackson F-6 L a 
C-5 12. Appalachia Lake Cherokee A-6 Ss 
c-5 13. Lake Powhatan Buncombe H-4 2 
A-6 14, Lake Summitt Henderson 1-6 P 
C-7 15, Cliffside Lake | Macon E-6 r 
D-6 16. Lake Emory Macon E-5 m& 
F-6 17. Cascade Lake Transylvania H-6 i} 
L-4 18, Trout Lake Watauga M-2 2 
" foe) 19. Tater Hill Lake Watauga M-1 = 
F-6 20, Lake Adger Polk iS 
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Crooked &* 
Base map copyright 1955 by The Stephens Press 


For ENLARGED MAP FOLDER WITH WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREAS | 
in detail, apply to Chambers of Commerce in Western North Carolina or 
RUMBLING BALO send 50¢ to The Stephens Press,48 Walnut St., Asheville, N.C. And at 25¢: 
at S FOUR LAKES OF THE BLUE RIDGE (lakes Adger James, Lure, Summit) 
(3300) ; FIVE MOUNTAIN LAKES (Chatuge,Hiwassee,Nantahala, Santeetiah,Glenville) 
LAKE FONTANA LAKE BOATING s FISHING MAP. Navigation markers, highways) 5 
URE All four above maps sent postpaid for $1. 
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MOUNTAIN FISHING 


North Carolina’s fresh water fishing from Tide- 
water to the Upper Piedmont is much like the 
fishing found in other Southern states. It is a 
transitional step to the mountain fishing lands— 
different, challenging and rewarding. The variety 
of the fresh water fishery comes because of the 
long runs of mountains, the highest in Eastern 
America, which band the western section of the 
state from Virginia,to Georgia. 

These mountains—the Blue Ridge on the east, 
the Great Smokies and Unakas on the west and 
transverse ranges like the lofty Blacks creating 
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—Sebastian Sommer 
The Davidson River near Brevard in Pisgah National Forest is a famous trout stream. 


a step-ladder effect in between—offer a wide 
range of water conditions. 


In the lower mountain valleys, 2,000 to 2,500 
feet above sea level, there are big streams and 
lakes rich in large and small mouth bass, bream, 
crappie, walleye pike, white bass and the like. 


As you follow the streams to higher elevations 
the large mouth give way to the trimmer small 
mouth and then the bass give way to the trout; 
brown trout and rainbow trout farther down 
and, in the pocketed pools high up the mountain 


ridges, the cold water native brook or ‘‘speckled”’ 
trout. 

No one ever has measured the mileage of North 
Carclina’s trout waters, But in the 25 mountain 
counties there literally are thousands of miles of 
clear, cold waters which produce trout ranging 
in size from 12-inch brookies on up to 10-pound 
browns and, in the lakes, even larger rainbows. 

Probably no more than 1,000 miles of this water 
is stocked regularly from the state’s five hatcher- 
ies. The rest, the smaller, and less accessible back- 
country streams, are not stocked because natural 
reproduction keeps these waters near their carry- 
ing capacity. 

The map on pages 34-35 prepared with guid- 
ance from author Jim Gasque, perhaps the most 
knowledgeable and experienced angler of western 
North Carolina, lists 100 of the top mountain 
fishing spots. 

Many of these streams, like Forney, Eagle, 
Hazel and Noland creeks in the Great Smokies, 
are accessible only to anglers crossing Fontana 
lake by boat. They stretch back through the road- 
less forest towards the spine of the Smokies 
today just as they did a century ago. 

Transylvania County streams like Horsepas- 
ture, Whitewater and Toxaway are lightly fished 
because their rugged, deep gorges discourage all 
but the truly ardent. The same is true of the 
wilderness area threaded by the white runs of 
the handsome Linville river. Great brown trout 
streams like Slick Rock, which feeds into Calder- 
wood Lake, are visited only by the relatively few 
willing to make the effort .. . and there are few 
enough willing to walk perhaps six miles of 
mountain ridges to reach this water. 

On the Wildlife Management areas in Western 
North Carolina— (See pages 61-62) —areas joint- 
ly managed by the Wildlife Resources Commission 
and the U. S. Forest Service—there are hundreds 
of miles of great trout streams. Many of them, 
like Neal’s creek on the Mount Mitchell Preserve 
which is open only to women and youngsters 
under 12, are easily accessible to anyone. Others 
offer a man just as much solitude and untouched 
water as he is willing to walk for. One of the 
astonishing facts about North Carolina trout fish- 
ing is that it is located within easy reach of the 
great population centers of the East and Mid- 


west—and is located in an area where cool moun- 
tain weather attracts people from those areas in 


Lake Logan near Canton and Waynesville. 
—Hugh Morton 
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road through Nantahala National Forest. 


large numbers—and, yet, includes long runs of 
water that aren’t fished as often as once a year. 

Another equally curious fact is that many trout 
streams have headwaters up near mountain ridges 
6,000 and more feet high which contain stair- 
cased pools that are both deep and a reasonably 
long cast in length. That’s where a man can 
watch five and six brook trout flash up as his 
fly begins its float. 

Most of the trout fishing is done with dry and 
wet flies, nymphs, streamers, streamer-spinner 
combinations and spinners. Live bait such as 
worms, helligramites and spring lizards are also 
good. On some of the Refuge streams fishing is 
restricted to artificials and, in a few instances, 
to flies only. 

North Carolina requires a special trout permit 
in addition to the regular fishing license. On the 
wildlife management refuges a daily permit also 
is required. 

Trout are the only fresh water species in North 
Carolina on which there is a closed season, The 
trout season ordinarily runs from early April 
through August. Certain of the larger streams re- 
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—Shafter Buchanan 


Nantahala Lake lies south of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. It 
appears on some maps as Lake Aquone. This is a famous bass lake in one 
of the most scenic settings in Eastern America. This 1,600-acre lake is easily 
accessible from U. S. highways 19 and 64 which are connected by a scenic 


SNS ae 
Orear Elam, manager of the Fon- 
tana Boat Dock, caught this 8! -lb. 
large mouth bass in Fontana Lake 
on October 15, 1959. 


main open through September. There is no size 
limit on trout. The creel limit is 10. Fishing in the 
Refuges is limited to specified days, usually Satur- 
day, Sunday and Wednesday, but this should be 
checked—as all other regulations should be check- 
ed—through the Wildlife Resources Commission, 
Box 2919, Raleigh, N. C., since regulations change 
from year to year. See page 66 for information 
regarding fishing regulations in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park. 

Farther down, in the river valleys, there are 
some top quality small mouth bass streams. The 
New River, including both the North and the 
South Forks, of Ashe and Alleghany counties is 
one of the best. So is the Watauga in Watauga 
County, the Upper Yadkin, Elk creek (which 
joins the Yadkin near Ferguson), the Johns 
River, lower Wilsons creek and a number of 
others, While these streams don’t produce big 
fish—anything over five pounds requires a cele- 
bration—they do produce as scrappy smallmouths 
as you are likely to find anywhere. 

But the best of the bass and pan fishing is 
found in the mountain lakes—some 75 all told— 


that are strung like long beads along many of the 
Western rivers. Many of these lakes are linked 
into the TVA system and centrol the heavy an- 
nual rainfall of these rain-rich mountains. 

In 1958 Outdoor Life Magazine listed 10,670- 
acre Fontana Lake, the 6,240 Hiwassee reservoir, 
2,850-acre Lake Santeetlah and Nantahala Lake 
near Andrews among the 100 best bass fishing 
lakes in the United States. 

North Carolina anglers would also include Lake 
Chatuge, a 7,150 acre lake which offers particular- 
ly good crappie—up to four and one half pounds— 
and large mouth bass fishing, on that list. Lake 
Lure, in Polk county, Glenville (Thorpe) Lake, 
Nantahala Lake, and Cheoah, located directly be- 
low Fontana and Lake Calderwood, below Cheoah, 
can be just as good. 

This lake fishing is best in the spring—May 
and June—and again in September and October 
when the leaves turn. At those times big bass— 
12 and 13 pound fish—work the shallows to the 
delight of anglers who cast the shoreline. 

During cold weather hardy anglers fish these 
lakes near the mouths of major trout streams— 
the mouths of Hazel and Forney creeks on Fon- 
tana Lake, for example—for trout preparing for 
their annual spawning run. This is where the 
big rainbow-fish up to 14 pounds—are taken. 

There also are a number of small trout lakes 
scattered through the mountains. Tater Hill near 
Boone, the Sparta reservoir in Alleghany county 
and the rainbow trout lakes located on the head- 
waters of the East fork of the Tuckaseigee river 
._.. Bear Creek, Wolf Creek and Tennessee Creek 
lakes are examples. Unlike the big reservoirs, 
where trout can be taken the year around, these 
small lakes are open to fishermen only during the 
trout season. 

Species introduced in relatively recent years— 
white bass and, particularly, walleye pike—have 
thrived in some of the mountain lakes. The musk- 
ellunge, once a reasonably common fish in the 
French Broad and Tennessee river basins, is 
coming back now that North Carolina is proceed- 
ing with a vigorous program to cleanse its streams 
of pollution. Very recent stockings of northern 
pike have been made in certain selected waters. 

Accommodations of all sorts—swank resorts to 
modest rooming houses and motels—are available 
throughout Western North Carolina. Rough camp- 
ing facilities are provided at all of the wildlife 
management refuges. The wildest of the wilder- 
ness fishing—and it can be wild and rugged in 
Rocky Mountain terms, rarely is located more 
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—Bill Galley 


Walter Johnson of Washington, 
D. C., and son with speckled trout 
from west fork of the Pigeon River. 


Large mountain valley streams, like the Tuckaseigee, 
shown here at dusk, offer miles of exciting small mouth 
bass fishing. 


—Eya Luoma 


—Bill Gulley 


Lee Wulff, Shushan, New York, fishes the west fork of 
the Pigeon River near the newly opened high altitude 
sections of the Blue Ridge Parkway. 


than an easy drive—and a reasonable to stiff 
walk—from a comfortable bed and well supplied 
table. Those who prefer it otherwise can pack 
their gear right into streamside. 

The larger mountain lakes have accommoda- 
tions and facilities where boats can be launched 
or rented. In 1960 the State operated 45 areas 
providing public access to major fishing waters. 
More are being built. The access areas presently 
in use are listed on pages 63-64. 


—John Hemmer 


Neal’s Creek in Pisgah National Forest is for women 
and children only. 


Big trout lurk in this pool under Big Sea Falls on the 


western slope of Mount Mitchell. 
—Shafter Buchanan 
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HUNTING 


In a time of exploding population, with the 
consequent destruction of habitat and the con- 
stantly mounting hunting pressure, North Caro- 
lina’s game species have stood up and even ex- 
panded. 

Hunting for some of the small game species— 
the bob white quail, for example—is not of the 
same universally high quality it was 50 years 
ago. But quail shooting remains very good, even 
excellent, in large sections of the state. Hunting 
for certain other species is better today than it 
was in 1900. Increased plantings of small grain 
and the popularity of the mechanical corn picker 
have enlarged the state’s mourning dove popula- 
tion. Still other species—the marsh hen and the 
ruffed grouse, for example—were undershot in 
1900 and they remain undershot today. 


Big game hunting is substantially better today 
than it was half a century ago. The state’s already 
large deer herd is growing at a rate close to 25% 
a year despite increasing gun pressure. There are 
more bear in North Carolina today than there 
were in 1900. 


These improvements are, in large part, due to 
the fact that great sections of North Carolina are 
protected from the sort of exploitation that de- 
stroys game habitat. 


On the Outer Banks the only unrestricted beach 
development has occurred in the section where 
Highway 158 runs down the banks from Kitty 
Hawk to Manteo. Elsewhere this long strip of 
barrier reef is protected from exploitation by 
either the absence of roads or, where there are 
roads, by the policies of the National Park Serv- 
ice, 

The tidewater section of the mainland, an area 
of swamps, pocosins and savannahs, resists exploi- 
tation because its low, wet lands are best suited 
for producing timber and pulpwood. 


In the western mountains there are vast stretch- 
es of rugged uplands which are attractive only to 
lumbermen and sportsmen. Timbering in opening 
up the virgin forest has improved rather than 
harmed the habitat of important “‘second growth”’ 
game species like the ruffed grouse and the brows- 
ing deer. There are, moreover, enormous tracts 
of public land where exploitation of any sort is 
either forbidden or strictly controlled. 
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—Jack Dermid 
Black bears roam hunting areas both in the mountains 


and coastal North Carolina, They are particularly abundant 
in counties adjoining the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Some of the largest kills, however, have been ad- 
jacent to swamplands near the coast. 


On the National Park lands—250,000 acres of 
the Great Smokies, 30,000 acres of Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore and along the Blue Ridge Park- 
way, which runs the entire length of the state— 
hunting and all other exploitive uses are forbid- 
den. These lands serve as reservoirs, spilling ex- 
cess game populations into surrounding areas. 
A number of North Carolina’s 11 State Parks 
serve this same purpose. So does the 50,000-acre 
Qualla reservation of the Cherokee Indians in the 
Great Smoky Mountains. 

North Carolina has three National Forests— 
the Pisgah and Nantahala in the west and the 
Croatan in the east—and two purchase units (the 


Uwharrie and Yadkin in the Piedmont) and they 
contain a gross of over a million acres. 

Hunting and timbering are permitted on these 
National forest lands but only under controls that 


are designed to improve game conditions. Most 
of the state’s 17 Wildlife Management Areas— 


totaling some 500,000 acres—are located in these 
National Forests. They are managed not only in 
terms of controlled shooting but also with an eye 
on game populations through habitat improve- 
ment. 


—Hugh Morton 


For all its 70,000-mile state highway system (largest administered by any state in the nation), North Carolina 
has plenty of rugged country in which game and fish abound. Linville Gorge, seen in this air view looking down 
on Jonas Ridge, is a wilderness that is going to stay that way. It is so destined by the National Forest Service 
which controls most of it. Linville Gorge is near the Blue Ridge Parkway and the Blue Ridge Mountains. Grand- 
father Mountain looms in the background. Hawk’s Bill and Tablerock, sentinels of the Blue Ridge Parkway, jut 
from the foreground. Linville River, threading the bottom, is a fine trout stream. The Linville Gorge wilderness 
area offers good bear hunting and fine trout fishing for sportsmen willing to tackle its rugged trails. 
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—John Hemmer 


Dogs are used on some deer hunts in the Sandhills and 
Holly Shelter Wildlife Management Areas. 


Preparing for deer hunt at Hunting Short Course, South- 
ern Pines. 


BIG GAME 


In North Carolina the important big game spe- 
cies are deer and black bear. The exotic Russian 
wild boar and, in certain areas, the wild hog with 
whom he has crossed, provide additional sport in 
rather limited sections of the mountains. Here are 
the prospects: 

Deer: 

Half a century ago the only deer herds of any 
size were found in the Pocosin area of the tide- 
water section. Today there are substantial and 
growing herds—the annual increase for the state 
is estimated at about 25% a year—in every sec- 
tion of North Carolina. The total deer population 
is estimated to be well in excess of 200,000 
animals. 


The deer hunter’s early morning vigil on a stand 
in Coastal Plain, Piedmont or Mountains is often 
rewarded with a fine kill. 


—Charlie Kelly 
“o W 


Bear grow to sizable proportions along the coast, as well as in the mountains. 


The Tidewater lowlands provide excellent deer 

hunting all the way from the Dismal Swamp in Deer herds, established in every section of the state, 
the north to the Waccamaw area in the south. are growing rapidly. 
The Dare county mainland, the swamp forests of 
the lower Roanoke and Meherrin rivers, and the 
area surrounding Lake Mattamuskeet all are out- 
standing. 

There is good to very good deer hunting in the 
Sandhills, particularly in the great forests sur- 
rounding Fort Bragg. 

On the Piedmont there is excellent shooting in 
the Uwharrie Wildlife Management area in Mont- 
gomery and Stanly counties and in the extensive 
hardwood forests located in the Camp Butner area 
north and west of Durham, 

Deer are found throughout the mountain coun- 
ties but the best of the shooting is concentrated on 
the wildlife management areas which will be 
considered in detail later. 


—Jack Dermid 
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As a general rule shotguns and dogs are used 
in the east where the swamp cover is dense and 
open shots are rare, On the Piedmont and in the 
mountains rifles and still hunting are the rule. 

Guides and package hunts are available in the 
tidewater section. Guides are not commonly used 
on the western management areas but hunters 
find it desirable to scout these refuges beforehand 
in order to locate the best stands. 

Most often hunting is restricted to bucks. But, 
in areas where overpopulation is a problem, there 
are special open days on antlerless deer. A num- 
ber of the wildlife management areas are opened 
to archers for bow and arrow hunts before the 
gunning season comes in. 


Bear 


The best of the bear hunting is found in the 
tidewater swamps and in the western mountains. 


The Dismal swamp—Camden and Pasquotank 
counties—offers excellent bear hunting. There 
also is good to excellent hunting for bear up to 
500 pounds in Dare, Hyde, Washington, Tyrrell, 
Craven, Columbus, Carteret and Gates counties. 


In Western North Carolina the best of the bear 
hunting is found in Yancey, Haywood, Mitchell, 
McDowell, Caldwell, Avery, Swain and Graham 
counties. The cream of the hunting is found on the 
wildlife management areas and in those counties 
which get the spillover of bear from the over- 
populated Great Smokies National Park. 

Bear, like boar, are hunted with dogs. Guides 
with packs of bear hounds—many of them North 
Carolina bred Plott hounds—are available both 
in the east and west. See page 56 for a list 
of “package” hunts. 


Boar 


Russian wild boar first were released on a 
privately owned hunting preserve on Hoopers 
Bald in Graham county in 1910. Since then this 
seed stock has greatly expanded in size and spilled 
over into Clay and Cherokee counties. In some 
areas the European stock has crossed with woods- 
wandering domestic stock and produced a wild 
hog possessing the game characteristics of the 
European tuskers. 


The best of the wild boar hunting is found on 
the Santeetlah, Fires Creek and Standing Indian 
Wildlife Management areas. Boar hunting is done 
with dogs and rifle. See list of “package” hunt on 
page 56. 


—Bill Gulley 


A Russian wild boar is the prized quarry of these hunters, 
assisted by audacious Plott hounds, on the Santeetlah 
Wildlife Refuge in Southwestern North Carolina. 


“ 
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—Jack Dermid 


Beagles are a favorite of hunters seeking small 
game, and compete in many North Carolina Beagle 
Trials. 


Hunting . . . Small Game 


Except to say that the prospects rang from fair 
to excellent, it is impossible to generalize about 
small game in North Carolina. Prospects vary 
by species and by geographic area. Here is the 
count down on a species by species basis. 


Quail 


Fifty years ago the bob white provided top 
gunning in every section of North Carolina. To- 
day, because of changing land use, quail no longer 
provide prime hunting in the mountain counties 
or in the industrial sections of the Piedmont. 

The best of the quail hunting is found today 
in the cash-crop agricultural counties that stretch 
from tidewater up to the lower Piedmont. This 
area continues to enjoy good to great quail shoot- 
ing. 

Places like River Forest Manor at Belhaven offer 
package hunts (guide, dogs, room and board) on 
large tracts of leased land. Informal arrangements 
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can be made with pick-up guides who have access 
to good shooting in most areas. Most of the State’s 
commercial shooting preserves (see page 56) offer 
excellent quail hunting. 


Mourning Dove 


While dove are found in all 100 counties the 
best of the hunting is on the Coastal Plain above 
tidewater on across the Piedmont to the foot of 
the mountains. Hunters ordinarily can obtain 
permission to hunt fields being used by dove. 
North Carolina observes a split dove season that 
runs roughly from early September to early Octo- 
ber and from mid-December to mid-January. With 
increased plantings of small grains and wide use 
of mechanical corn pickers North Carolina’s dove 
population has grown in size despite heavier gun 
pressure. 


Rabbit 


The cottontail occurs in sufficient numbers to 
provide good to excellent shooting in all 100 
counties. Marsh rabbit are found in the swampier 
areas of tidewater. 


Ring-necked pheasant shooting is available on a 
dozen licensed, controlled shooting preserves in 
North Carolina. 


—Miriam Rabb 


—Jack Dermid 


Marsh hen, while abundant, are lightly hunted. 


“Shirt-sleeve” weather prevails during the first half 
of North Carolina’s split season for doves, which 
begins in September. Weather is cooler during the 
season in December and January, but much dove 
hunting is in areas seldom touched by ice and snow. 
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Squirrel 


The gray squirrel is common to abundant in the 
hardwood stands of the Coastal Plain and the 
mountains. On the Piedmont, where the hardwood 
stands tend to be less extensive, squirrel are not 
quite so abundant. The largest concentrations of 
the southern fox squirrel are found in the long 
leaf pine-scrub oak stands of the Sandhills region. 
The squirrel season is staggered by regions. 


Wild turkey 


Presently found in scattered areas of tidewater, 
the Coastal Plain, the Sandhills and Piedmont 
where there are extensive stretches of unbroken 
forest. Bertie, Martin, Northampton and Halifax 
counties along the wide flood plains of the Roanoke 
river, probably are the best spots. Flocks of wild 
turkey are being re-established in some of the 
mountain counties. 


Grouse 


Grouse are found in all of the mountain counties. 
This bird, like the Clapper rail, is not subject to 
anything like the gun pressure its population war- 
rants. In the southwest some of the best hunting 
is found in Cherokee, Clay, Graham and Swain 
counties. In the Northwest—Ashe, Alleghany, 
Watauga, Avery and Yancey counties rate as 
tops. 


Coon and Possum 


Possum are common to abundant throughout 
North Carolina. Coon are abundant at tidewater 
and common on the Upper Coastal Plain, some 
sections of the Piedmont and in the mountains. 


Fox 


The season for formal fox hunts runs from Octo- 
ber through March in North Carolina. There are 
four hunts in the state recognized by the Masters 


“My boss is a good shot, but 
I helped.” 


—Bill Gulley 


Packs recognized by Masters of Foxhounds Association of America provide lively sport at Tryon, where this picture 
was taken as the Tryon Hounds checked during a drag, and Southern Pines, Sedgefield and Charlotte. 


of Fox Hounds Association of America. They are: Point, N. C. area; fox, twice a week. 

1. The Moore County Hounds, Southern Pines, 4. The Mecklenburg Hounds, Charlotte, N. C.; 
N. C.; fox and drag, three times a week with drag, twice a week. 
occasional bye days. Arrangements to participate in these hunts can 

2a ne, Tryon Hounds; )iryon, NC. t0x. ana be made through the Hunt Secretary or the Mas- 
drag, three times a week with occasional ter of Hounds. The cap fee usually is $10. Horses 
bye days. can be rented for $12 to $15 a hunt. Arrangements 

3. The Sedgefield Hunt, Greensboro-High for stabling can be made in all four areas. 


A February classic at Nags Head on the Outer Banks is the Valentine Season foxhunt where jeeps and automobiles 
replace horses for riding to hounds over dunes and woodland. 


—Bill Galley 


—U. §. Pish & Wildlife Service 


Because of restocking programs and improved game man- 
agement practices, the wild turkey is either holding its 
own or gaining in population. This game bird is found 
in scattered areas of the Coastal Plain, Sandhills and the 
Piedmont Plateau. Flocks are being re-established in some 
mountain areas. 


Field trials for pointers, setters, Brittanies, foxhounds 
and beagles are annual events in North Carolina. Oldest 
of the contests is the Pinehurst Field Trials, held since 
1917. More recently established are field trials in the 
nearby Sandhills Wildlife Refuge, pictured here as a 
brace is put down on one of the contiguous courses. 


—Jack Dermid 
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Brittany spaniels are highly favored by grouse hunters 
seeking quarry in the hardwood thickets and rhododendron 
“hells” of Western North Carolina. In late January, the 
Southeastern Brittany Association Field Trials are run 
off on the Pinehurst courses in the Sandhills. 


The great bulk of the formal hunting is for red 
fox. Hunter trials and informal horse shows are 
held throughout the season. The Tryon Horse and 
Hound Show is held in April. 

Most of the fox hunting done in North Carolina, 
however, is done in the Southern manner. That is 
to say it is done by men who gather about a fire 
in the night to listen to the thrilling calls of 
hounds racing an elusive fox through the hills. 
Both gray and red fox are found throughout the 
state, with reds predominating to the west of the 
fall line of the rivers. In rural areas fox are 
“raced” from early fall on into the spring. You 
need only locate a local fox hunter to gain an 
invitation. 

On the backroads of the mountain counties 
marksmen, using scope sighted rifles, enjoy 
splendid sport stalking woodchuck. Throughout 
the state, from Easter on into early summer, 
there is great crow shooting, with parties of four 
to five guns, moving from one likely looking stand 
to another, calling in and bagging 200 and more 
of these wily rascals in a single day. 


—John Hemmer 


Currituck Sound is one of the famous waterfowl hunting 
areas on the Atlantic Flyway. 


WATERFOWL 


Because of her protected, shallow inland sounds, 
most of them bottomed with great beds of Wild 
Celery, Eel Grass, Sago Pondgrass, Redhead and 
Widgeon Grass and Bush Pondweed, North Caro- 
line is one of the great wintering places for the 
annual flights of duck, geese, brant and swan. 

All of the favored duck are found here; mallard, 
widgeon (gadwall), black, pintail, shoveler, red- 
head, canvasback, ruddy, bufflehead, blue and 
greenwing teal, baldpate (blue bill), ring neck, 
the scaup, goldeneyes, wood duck and others. 
Coot or “blue peters” are common in the coastal 
marshes. 

Canada geese and American brant provide the 
big bird shooting. The greater snow geese winter 
each year on the 5,880-acre Pea Island refuge on 
the Outer Banks but these handsome birds are on 
the protected list-as are the large—and growing— 
flights of whistling swan. 
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While the open season on wildfowl varies some- 
what each year it usually runs from mid-Novem- 
ber to mid-January. A State hunting license and 
the $3 Federal migratory bird stamp are required. 

The best of the duck hunting occurs in Curri- 
tuck Sound and then south down the coast along 
the inner, or sound side, of the Outer Banks. 
Guides and blinds are available at all of the vil- 
lages spotted around Currituck sound, at Manteo, 
Hatteras, Ocracoke, Cedar Island, the Mattamus- 
keet area (New Holland and Swanquarter), Davis, 
Engelhard, Atlantic, Swansboro and Southport. 

Great flights of wild geese also winter in these 
same waters. In terms of annual kill Mattamus- 
keet rates as the top spot for Canadians. But 
Currituck and other upper sounds also carry 
large wintering geese populations. 

The 50,000 acre Federal refuge at Mattamuskeet 
contains two areas which are set aside for con- 
trolled shooting. Applications are made for Mat- 
tamuskeet blinds at the time the dates for the 
wildfowl season are announced. Successful ap- 


These duck hunters crouching in a goose blind near Lake 
Mattamuskeet know wild Canada geese will respond to 
their signals. 


—Charlie Kelly 


—Charlie Kelly 


Sun-up signals shooting for ducks and Canada geese on the North Carolina coast 


during the waterfowl season. 


plicants for the open season dates then draw for 
specific blinds on the evening before their shoot. 
A daily permit ($2 in 1959) is required plus the 
guide fee which runs $15 for two guns up to $24 
for four, Application forms can be obtained from 
the Wildlife Resources Commission, Box 2919, 
Raleigh, N. C. or from the office of the Protector, 
Mattamuskeet Wildfowl Refuge, New Holland, 
IN EC: 

There is good hunting for geese in the fields 
surrounding Mattamuskeet. Arrangements can 
be made with farmers located in the vicinity of 
Fairfield, Lake Landing, New Holland and Swan- 
quarter. The fee for field shooting ordinarily is 
$5 to $10 a gun. Hunting is best during the dark 
of the moon when the geese are most likely to 
feed during daylight hours. Similar field hunting 
is found in the vicinity of Gaddy’s Pond, a large 
refuge for Canadian geese, in Anson county. 

The best of the brant shooting is found along 
the Outer Banks in the Hatteras and Ocracoke 
areas. 


Expert guides and good marksmanship assured these 
hunters their limit of Canada geese at Lake Matta- 
muskeet. 


—Bill Gulley 


because of a full moon, a new moon or storm 
winds, the tides, flood the marshes to the tip of 
the reeds. 

At these times hunters move through the marsh, 
one man poling and another in the bow with his 
gun at the ready, flushing the rail from the reed 
islands remaining above water. Shooting is pos- 
sible only for about two hours at the very top of 
the flood tide. Polers can be hired in the best 
marsh hen areas for about $10 a tide. 

In North Carolina marsh hen populations don’t 
begin to get the gun pressure they could bear 
and, in terms of efficient harvesting, really need. 
This is one type of gunning where limit shoots 
are almost assured. 


Governor Luther H. Hodges prepares to sample Matta- 
muskeet geese, as prepared by Mrs. Dick O’Neal at Mat- 


pe | 
sine 
Dermid tamuskeet Lodge. 


ae 
—Jack 


—Charlie Kelly 


The Federal Refuge at Lake Mattamuskeet contains cer- 
tain areas which are open to regulated shooting. The 
gunning on this great wintering place of the Canadian 
geese often is superlative. 


Shooting on the Cape Hatteras National Sea- 
shore Park between Oregon and Ocracoke Inlets 
is regulated by the National Park Service. The 
office of the Park Superintendent, Manteo, N. C. 
can provide current details regarding guides, 
regulations, fees and the like, 

The fee for wildfowling in North Carolina runs 
$20 to $25 per gun per day. This includes a guide, 
a blind and decoys. 

Accommodations, most often on American plan 
basis, are available at all of the favored wild- 
fowling places mentioned above. 

Many of the areas favored for wildfowl pro- 
vide superlative marsh hen gunning. The small 
sora rail and the large king rail favor fresh 
water marshes like those of Currituck Sound. 
But the more popular shooting is for the Clapper 
rail found in the enormous salt water marshes 
of Brunswick (Southport Area), Carteret, New 
Hanover, Onslow and Pender counties. 

The marsh hen season opens early in Septem- 
ber, and continues on into November. Prime shoot- 
ing is restricted to those relatively few days when, 


—Shafter Buchanan 


From vast holdings acquired by George W. Vanderbilt in the 1880s and 90s, lands 
granted to the U. S. Government by Mrs. Vanderbilt after her husband’s death in 
1914 became the nucleus of Pisgah National Forest, oldest and largest of North 
Carolina’s National Forests. A portion of the 478,000-acre forest is shown in 


this photograph taken from Mount Pisgah. 


MANAGED HUNTS 


COAST TO MOUNTAINS 


Managed hunts for deer, bear, boar, wild hogs, squirrel, 
grouse, raccoon, dove, quail, rabbit and waterfowl are 
conducted by the North Carolina Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission on 17 publicly owned areas from mountains to 
coast. All managed hunts are within the regular hunting 
seasons. There are special hunts for bow and arrow 
shooting as well as for hunters using firearms. 

First started in the mid-thirties on Pisgah Game Pre- 
serve, the hunts have proved very popular. While most of 
the hunts are on lands belonging to the U. S. Forest 
Service, the Wildlife Resources Commission has initiated 
a program of land acquisition now paying off in in- 
creased hunting opportunities. The program includes 
establishment of areas not only on State-purchased lands, 
but on tracts leased from private concerns, and others 
are covered by cooperative agreement with governmental 
agencies such as the U. S. Park Service and North Caro- 
lina State Parks in addition to the U. S. Forest Service. 

Managed hunts differ from unrestricted public hunting 
in two respects. First, hunting is restricted by permit 
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and special season, and second, the hunting area is im- 
proved by special protection from poaching and stray 
dogs, and by special plantings of food and/or cover for 
benefit of game species. For these reasons, hunting is 
usually better to some extent on these management areas 
than on the “outside”. Managed hunts are of several types, 
but all hunts are so organized as to provide equal op- 
portunity for all participants. 


Each participant must have a valid Management Area 
permit and current North Carolina hunting license. Types 
of North Carolina hunting licenses are: 


County sresid cn teense eee eee eae $ 1.10 
Sims: ressiclernie Toque? a se coe eee 4.10 
Stavemresid entmcombina tO linn in erin 2) 
IN@IAREGIONEONE eo ee ke ds Pe lh ee bes OS 


Daily hunts are from 7 a.m. and hunters must check 
out not later than 6 p.m. On bear hunts, standers may 
start earlier at discretion of refuge manager. Night hunt- 
ing is from 7 p.m. until 7 a.m. the following day. 


—Jack Dermid 
Hundreds of archers take advantage of special shoot- 
ing dates on the refuges. 


Application for advance application hunts must be 
made on forms provided by Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion. Forms carry detailed instructions for each type 
of hunt. 

Hunters furnish their own transportation to and from 
shooting units to which they are assigned; guides may 
be hired by hunters, but agencies managing hunts accept 
no responsibility for providing guide service. Guides must 
possess N. C. Wildlife Resources Commission Hunting 
Guide’s license. Hunters will be assigned to definite shoot- 
ing compartments each day. 

Types of Hunts 

Deer hunts and still hunts for bear, boar and wild hog 
are classified as application-in-advance hunts, daily check- 
in hunts, and wilderness hunts. Daily hunting permits are 
$3.50 each for archery and firearm hunts except on Holly 
Shelter dog hunts where fee is $75.00 per party of 35. 
On combination hunts, such as deer-bear or deer-hog or 
deer-boar, additional permit is required for hunting second 
species. This permit costs $1.50 per day and must be pur- 
chased at time of original check-in. Wilderness hunt per- 
mits are $10.50 each, since they are for three-day periods. 
Wilderness hunters must buy a special $1.50 permit for 
each day they wish to hunt bear. Permit fees are refund- 
ed to those not successful at impartial public drawing 
for all hunts where advance applications exceed quotas. 

Applications and complete information, including special 
regulations and fees applying to the various types of 
hunts and these localities, are available from the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission P. O. Box 2919, 
Raleigh. ; 

For bear and bear-boar hunts, application is for parties 
only, and applications must be accompanied by list of not 
more than 25 participants. Drawings are held if number 
of applications exceeds quota. Parties made up entirely of 
residents of North Carolina and containing not more 
than five non-residents shall forward fee of $75.00. For 
parties containing more than five non-residents, fee is 
$150.00. (Resident hunters added to party at checking 
station are required to purchase separate permits for 
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$2.50 for each day of hunting; nonresident fee is $5.00.) 

Raccoon and opossum hunts are by party only, and fee 
is $5.00 per party of five or less hunters. 

For other small game hunts (squirrel, grouse, rabbit, 
quail, turkey, doves, wildcats & woodchuck) number of 
hunters is not limited but hunters are required to distri- 
bute themselves over the area as a safety measure. Each 
hunter must purchase a daily permit ($1.00) at appro- 
priate checking station. 


State Forest Hunts 
Managed hunts may be held during November and 
December in the Bladen Lakes State Forest. Applications 
are accepted after August. Forms and dates of hunts may 
be obtained from the Division of Forestry, Department 
of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, N. C. Hunt- 
ing is done with dogs. Only shot guns are permitted. 


LAKE MATTAMUSKEET HUNTING 


By agreement between U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, pub- 
le hunting of waterfowl is permitted on certain areas of 
Lake Mattamuskeet Refuge under supervision of the 
Commission. Application forms are prepared by Com- 
mission for distribution following announcement of water- 
fowl shooting dates by U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service in 
August or September, and are mailed from the Commis- 
sion offices in Raleigh and from L. B. Tunnell, Refuge 
Manager, New Holland, N. C., to all persons who have 
inquired about blind reservations. During six-day period 
including and following release date of application forms, 
no application forms are delivered to applicants by agents 
of Commission except by means of U. S. mail. Reserva- 
tions are allocated on first-come first-served basis as deter- 
mined by postmark on envelope containing properly filled 
out, official application form, plus guide fee. 

Guide fees are $15.00 per day for two hunters per blind; 
$21.00 for three hunters, and $24.00 for four. Lake Mat- 
tamuskeet hunting permit (available for $2 per hunter 
per day at manager’s headquarters) is required, as well 
as appropriate one of the following North Carolina State 
licenses: State resident combination hunting and fishing; 
state resident hunting; county resident hunting, non- 
resident hunting. Current Federal Duck Stamp is re- 
quired and is available at Refuge Manager’s headquarters. 

Field hunting may be obtained by contacting private 
—Jack Dermid 


Bird hunting remains 
good to excellent in the 
Piedmont and along the 
Coast because of wise 
game management. 


—Jack Dermid 


Because of mechanical harvesting and increased 
plantings of small grain, mourning dove populations 
are increasing. 


landowners near Lake Mattamuskeet, but neither Fish 
and Wildlife Service nor Wildlife Resources Commission 
make such reservations. 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND DOGS 

Participants in a managed hunt on any wildlife 
refuge or management area may use or carry only 
the arms, ammunition, and dogs specifically auth- 
orized for the hunt concerned (although hunters 
may use bow and arrow on firearm hunts). Dogs 
must have collars with name plates. 

On deer hunts and still hunts for bear, boar 
and hog non-automatic or semi-automatic, but 
not full automatic, rifles of a caliber of .25-3000 
or larger, the .82-20 excluded, may be used, Win- 
chester .2483 and Remington .244 also are allowed. 
Shotguns of 20-gauge or larger loaded with rifled 
slug may be used; no buckshot allowed, EXCEPT 
only buckshot may be used on Sandhills and 
Holly Shelter dog hunts. Sidearms may not be 
used or carried. Dogs are not permitted on deer 
hunts except on Sandhills and Holly Shelter dog 
hunts. 

Shotgun regulations for bear and bear-boar 
hunts are similar, and all rifle cartridges except 
full patch (steel jacket military type), incendiary, 
and explosive types are permitted, Each party 
may take into the area not more than 10 dogs, 
which must be bona fide bear dogs. 

Rifle regulations prohibit more than one .22- 
caliber rifle per party—and not more than two 
bona fide tree dogs will be permitted party on 
raccoon and opossum hunts. 
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On small game hunts (squirrel, grouse, doves, 
rabbit, quail and turkey) .22 caliber rifles are 
permitted, and ammunition may not be more 
powerful than the standard long rifle cartridge. 
Shotguns may not be larger than 12 gauge, and 
shell not loaded with shot larger than number 4. 
No hunter is permitted to carry sidearms or more 
than one gun. Only recognized breeds of bird dogs 
may be used on grouse hunts, and no squirrel dogs 
or feists are permitted. Not more than two beagles 
per hunter may be used in rabbit hunting on 
Sherwood and Sandhills Areas. Bona fide re- 
trieving dogs may be used on dove hunts. 


W. H. Scarce, a 70-year-old hunter from High Point, 
brought down this eight-point buck the second day 
of hunting season at Uwharrie. The 175-pounder 
was dropped by a shotgun slug from 60 yards, 
Searce’s first buck. 


—Don Gray 


COMMERCIAL PRESERVES 


Perhaps the most interesting development in 
North Carolina small game shooting has been the 
commercial shooting preserve. These preserves 
release pen raised, but flight trained, ring neck 
pheasants, chukkar partridge, bob white and 
coturnix quail in ideal hunting cover. Some pre- 
serves also flight mallards over butts screened 
by high trees to provide pass shooting that is 
both difficult and exciting. 

Hunters pay a fee—usually $25 a day—to take 
a limit (four ring neck, five chukkar, eight bob 
white, ten coturnix and four mallard in most in- 
stances) over a season that runs from the first 
of October on to the end of March. Excellent dogs, 


trained to perfection by constant hunting, are 
provided at the preserves. 


The best of this preserve shooting differs from 
other upland game hunting only in the fact that 
a limit bag is assured. Most of the public shooting 
preserves are located on the Piedmont section 
within easy reach of the major routes to Florida 
from the North-east and the Mid-west. Special 
$5 licenses are offered to non-residents hunting 
the preserves. 


A list of the preserves, along with a list of those 
places offering special package hunts for small 
game and wildfowl, appears below. 


SHOOTING PRESERVES AND PACKAGE HUNTING 


ASHEBORO—Cock ’N Bull Game Farm, Rt. 2. Clyde Kendell. Phone 6613, (Membership required). Pheasants, quail. 
Parks & Wright Quail Shooting Grounds, Box 717, G. M. Holmes. Phone 2060 or 9026. Pheasants, quail. 


BELHAVEN—River Forest Manor. Axson Smith. Phone WHitehall 38-7171. Pheasants, quail. 


GOLDSBORO—Gunsmoke Acres Kennels and Shooting Preserve, Rt. 5. Bob Yelverton. P. O. Box 524. Phone REpublic 
4-3489, Goldsboro. Pheasants, quail, coturnix, chukar. 


GREENSBORO—Bennett & Darden Game Farm, Box 9402. Claibourne H. Darden. Phone MIdway 3-4657. (Membership re- 
quired). Quail, mallards, chukar. 


GREENVILLE—Pitt Game Bird Farm, Bethel Highway. M. F. Jolly; L. S. Ficklen. Phone 31638, day; 5938, night. Pheasants, 
chukar, quail. 


RALEIGH—Raleigh-Durham Shooting Preserve, Rt. 6, Box 269A, Raleigh. Charles A. Smith. Phone TEmple 3-7835, Raleigh. 
Pheasants, chukar, quail, ducks. 


REIDSVILLE—Jones Brothers Game Farm, Rt. 6. Ernest H. Jones; James L. Jones. Phone Dickens 9-8513. Pheasants, chukar. 
Stony Creek Hunting Preserve, Box 6. M. J. Gilmore; M. P. Moricle. Phone DIckens 9-8160; or DIckens 9-7993. Phea- 
sants, chukar, quail. 


RICHLANDS—Venters Pheasant Hunting Farm. C. H. (Harry) Venters. Phone 2286. Pheasants, quail. 
SALEMBURG—Creekside Shooting Preserve. Phone Roseboro 2097, day; 4081, night. Pheasants, quail. 
SILER CITY—Chatham Game Bird Farm & Shooting Preserve, Box 83. Pheasants, quail. 
VASS—Riverbend Ranch Shooting Grounds, Rt. 2. Fletcher Nicks. Phone 2361 or 2362. Pheasants, quail. 


* The shooting season at these preserves is from October 1 through March 31. A special hunting license good only on Pre- 
serves is $5.25 for residents or non-residents. Such licenses are on sale at the Preserves. 


Package Hunting 
BELHAVEN—River Forest Manor. Axson Smith. Phone WHitehall 38-7171. Bear, deer, ducks, geese, quail, small game. 
HATTERAS ISLAND—Mirlo Beach Lodge, Rodanthe. Phone 130, or Victor Meekins, Manteo. Waterfowl. 
KITTY HAWK—Walter D. Perry’s Cherokee Inn, Kill Devil Hills. Phone 8841. Waterfowl. 
LAKE MATTAMUSKEET—Mattamuskeet Lodge, New Holland. Dick O’Neal. Waterfowl. 
MARION—W. B. (Bill) Gibbs, Lake Tahoma Steak House, U. S. 70, N. W. Phone 4176. Bear & deer hunts. 
MIDDLETOWN—Middletown Lodge. Harold Darden, Manager. Goose, duck, quail. 


ROBBINSVILLE—Blue Boar Sportsman’s Lodge, Joyce Kilmer Road. Fred C. Bruckmann, Boar, bear. 
Orr’s Cabins, Claude L. Orr. Boar, bear. 


WANCHESE—Mack’s Mack Etherdige. Phone 190-J3 weekdays; 270-J Sundays. Ducks. 
WEST END—Quail Haven. E. P. Hinson. Phone 2361. Quail hunting during regular season. 
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—Miriam Rabb 


Quail are bagged on licensed, controlled shooting 
preserves and North Carolina’s game management 
areas as well as in fields and woodlands of the Coast- 
al Plain and Piedmont. 


Fishing & Hunting Schools 


North Carolina not only has fish and game. It also 
has college courses to instruct sportsmen and their fami- 
lies in the fine arts of angling and hunting. 

Each June, the College Extension Division of North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, offers a six-day short 
course in sports fishing at Nags Head. Classrooms and 
dormitory are the ocean-front Carolinian Hotel; labora- 
tories are boats, piers, and salt and fresh water shores 
in Dare County. The 1960 short course is scheduled for 
June 12-17, inclusive. The fee of $150 includes board, 
lodging, boats, bait and instruction. 

A Short Course in Game Hunting was inaugurated at 


North Carolina’s diversified hunting and accommodations 
for sportsmen and their families is typified by this picture 
taken at Axson Smith’s River Forest Manor, Belhaven. 
Smith (foreground) provides guides, boats and blinds for 
waterfowl shooting; quail and pheasant shooting at a 
licensed, controlled shooting preserve; bear and deer hunt- 
ing; food and lodging, and moorage and marina service for 
yachts and small craft. His lodge, accessible via the Inland 
Waterway as well as by automobile, adjoins noted hunting 


grounds. 
—Charlie Kelly 
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Skeet and trap _ shooting 
ranges enable sportsmen to 
improve their aim at any sea- 
son, while marksmanship as 
well as forays for game are 
included in the Game Hunt- 
ing Short Course sponsored 
at Southern Pines by the Ex- 
tension Division of North 
Carolina State College. 


David Murray 
This pupil at the annual Sport Fishing Short Course 
really concentrates on her “lab” work. 


Southern Pines in 1958, and like the fishing school is a 
package deal in which all expenses are covered in the 
$175 fee. Hunting for quail, pheasants and deer is on the 
Sandhills Wildlife Refuge, licensed controlled shooting 
preserves, and privately owned lands. Pinehurst’s skeet 
and trap ranges are available for instruction in marks- 
manship. Conservation and game management are taught 
by expert instructors. Headquarters are at Howard John- 
son’s Motor Lodge on U. S. 1. The 1960 Short Course will 
be in early November.’ 

For information and application blanks on either short 
course, write the Extension Division, North Carolina 
State College, P. O. Box 5125, College Station, Raleigh. 


—Bill Mitcham 


Congressman Alton A. Lennon, Toastmaster at SENCBA’s 
13th annual banquet at Southport, presented the trophy 
for the largest blue marlin caught from the coastal waters 
of Southeastern North Carolina during 1958 to Mr. A. J. 
Ayotte of Wilmington. The fish, caught off Wrightsville 
Beach, weighed 350 pounds. SENCBA President James C. 
Bewman of Southport looked on as Congressman Lennon 
presented the trophy. 


—WITN-TY 


Some of the 51 winners in the 24 different classifications 
of the first annual all-North Carolina coast tournament 
sponsored by the Salt Water Sport Fishing Association 
of North Carolina are pictured here with trophies awarded 
at the Association’s annual banquet in Washington, North 
Carolina. At the extreme right is Dr. James B. Hawes of 
Washington, whose 459-pound blue marlin caught off a 
boat based at Oregon Inlet was the largest fish taken 
along the North Carolina coast in 1959. 


CONTESTS and TOURNAMENTS 


Wherever you fish and whatever your quarry on the 
North Carolina Coast, you not only have a fine chance to 
catch fish but to enter your catch in one or more contests. 

Competition reached an all-time high by 1959, when 
sportsmen participated in eight different contests and 
tournaments, including the first annual all-coast salt water 
fishing tourney and a challenge match with Puerto Rico 
which brought new honors to Hatteras billfishing and in- 
spired the launching of an International Blue Marlin 
Tournament at Hatteras in 1960. 

The varied opportunities to land prizes as well as fish 
on “Gamefish Junction Coast” are illustrated by the 1960 
schedule: 

North Carolina Salt Water Fishing Contest. April 1 
through November 15. All coast (salt waters from Vir- 
ginia to South Carolina line). Salt Water Sports Fishing 
Ass’n, of North Carolina, sponsor. Information from As- 
sociation’s Secretary-Treasurer, P. O. Box 468, Washing- 
CORN aa 

South Eastern North Carolina Beach Ass’n, 15th Annual 
Fishing Rodeo. May 1 through November 30, Waters from 
White Oak River at Swansboro to the South Carolina line. 
Information from SENCBA, P. O. Box 285, Wilmington, 
N. C. 

Fabulous Fishermen Contest. May 1 to November 1. 
Morehead City and environs, Carteret County. Informa- 
tion from Fabulous Fishermen, P. O. Box 6, Morehead 
City, N.C. 
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New Hanover Fishing Club Contest, January 1 through 
December. Between New River and Southport. Informa- 
tion from Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, Wilming- 
ton, N. C. 


International Blue Marlin Tournament, Hatteras Island. 
June 12-16, 1960. Sponsored by Hatteras Marlin Club, 
Hatteras, N. C. Information from sponsoring organiza- 
tion or from Dare County Tourist Bureau, Manteo, N. C. 


Nags Head Surf Fishing Club, 11th annual Surf Fishing 
Tournament, mid-October. Nags Head and environs. In- 
formation from Nags Head Surf Fishing Club, Nags Head, 
or Dare County Tourist Bureau, Manteo, N. C. 


Cape Hatteras Anglers Club Annual Tournament, Cape 
Hatteras and environs. Late October. Information from 
Cape Hatteras Anglers Club, Hatteras, N. C., or from Dare 
County Tourist Bureau, Manteo, N. C. 


Topsail Island Fishing Contest. Topsail Island and en- 
virons. June through December. Sponsored by Topsail 
Island Fishing Club. Information from R. L. Church, 
Surf City Fishing Pier, Surf City, N. C. 

Rockfish Rodeo, Elizabeth City. November. Information 
from the sponsoring Elizabeth City Chamber of Commerce, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Marinas, fishing piers and charter boat Captains usually 
have information about entering your prize catch in a 
contest. 


—Hugh Morton 


The Blue Ridge Parkway, which skims across and 
burrows through the mountains of Western North 
Carolina for more than 250 miles, was voted Ameri- 
ca’s most scenic highway by the National Associa- 
tion of Travel Organizations. 


Family Vacationland 


North Carolina’s travel industry, already one 
of the state’s largest industries in terms of dollar 
volume, continues to grow because North Caro- 
lina possesses certain basic attractions which 
pull visitors in this direction. 

The running ridges of the many folded Blue 
Ridge, Unakas and Great Smokies poke a finger 
of Canadian air deep into the South. Residents of 
the surrounding and sun-baked flat-lands “climb 
the steeps’” each summer to make a playground 
of this tangled land which, because of altitude, 
enjoys a climate which is blanket-cool in July 
and August. 


There is, aS we have seen, superlative hunting 
and fishing throughout the mountain counties. 


But there is more too; the highland golf courses 
at Blowing Rock, Boone, Roaring Gap, West Jef- 
ferson, Linville, Asheville, Spruce Pine and 
Waynesville, for example. There is boating and 
bathing and uncounted miles of trail for both 
the hiker and the rider. There are the outdoor 
dramas, “Unto These Hills” at Cherokee and 
“Horn In The West” at Boone, many religious 
assemblies and summer camps for boys and girls, 
and the magnificent scenic miles of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway that span the state’s mountain 
spine and culminate in the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park, 

Mid-state ‘‘winter” resorts like Southern Pines 
and Pinehurst appeal essentially to the golfers. 
But the Sandhill resorts also offer riding, field 
trials, trap and skeet shooting, formal fox hunts 
and, of course, hunting and fishing. 

The ocean beaches are playgrounds where the 
surf and sand and sun have a special attraction 
for each member of the family. Along with the 
hunting, fishing, bathing, sailing and boating there 
are so many fascinating opportunities for the 
sort of side-trips that make a vacation memorable. 


Sight-seeing? Opportunities range from ‘‘The 
Lost Colony”, an outdoor drama staged each 
summer at Manteo which tells the mystery hazed 
story of the first English settlements in America, 
on to the magnificent granite monument which 
spears high above the dune at Kitty Hawk from 
which the Wright brothers launched an unbe- 
lievably rickety plane ... and the air age. The 
Outer Banks have an appeal that goes beyond 
hunting, fishing and bathing; an appeal composed 
in part of the bigness of sea and sky and, in part, 


The Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians This is the Rooftop of Eastern America, the This is the Balsam Mountain Camp- 
live in the Qualla Boundary in the Great crest of Mt. Mitchell rising above the clouds ground in the Great Smoky Moun- 
Smokies. Restored Oconaluftee Indian to 6684 ft. A State park, accessible by tains National Park. 

Village is a delight to young and old. modern highway, is at the peak. 


—Miles Hughey 


—Charlie Kelly —Miriam Rabb 
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—Miriam Rabb 


Sail, ski and power provide exciting sport on inland lakes 
as well as on sounds and rivers of Variety Vacationland. 
Kerr Reservoir near Henderson is one of the newer lakes 
rapidly developing as a boating, skiing and fishing center. 


Riding strictly for fun shares honors with foxhunting and 
the lively spectator sport afforded by steeplechasing and 
training tracks in North Carolina’s Mid-South resorts. In 
summer, the equestrian sports spotlight shifts from Pine- 


hurst, Southern Pines, Sedgefield and Tryon to the trails 
and riding rings of the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky 
Mountains resorts. Horse shows, indoor and outdoor, are 
scheduled at every season. 
of the rich variety of beach life which survives 
in a land which, on first glance, would seem to be 
empty; an area where the blown sand whispers 
of Blackbeard the pirate and where the surf 
sounds tell of the wrecks that litter the Graveyard 
of the Atlantic. 


These things are important to the sportsman. 


Daniel Boone was one of North Carolina’s famous hunt- 


ers. Now the town of Boone in the Blue Ridge bears his 


name, and he is a 
—Shafter Buchanan 


For in North Carolina he can have his rod and 
gun cake and be assured that all other members 
of his family are enjoying the frosting too. 


hero of one of the 
three outdoors dra- 
mas that are summer 


attractions in Varie- 
ty Vacationland. The 
model in this picture 
is the star of “Horn 
in the West’, pre- 
sented in July and 
August, in a large 
amphitheatre in the 
town of Boone. The 
other outdoor dra- 
mas are “The Lost 
Colony” on Roanoke 
Island, and “Unto 
These Hills’, the 
story of the Chero- 
kee Indians present- 
ed in their reserva- 
tion at the North 
Carolina entrance to 
the Great Smoky 
Mountains National 
Park. 


North Carolina is “Golf Wonderland” and somewhere 
every day in the year golf may be played over its hundreds 
of fine courses. This one is at world famous Pinehurst. 


—Sebastian Sommer 


Wildlife Management Areas 

Most of the big game hunting in the mountains, 
some excellent small game shooting and superla- 
tive trout fishing is found on the state’s 17 Wild- 
life Management Areas. These areas, covering 
more than 500,000 acres, merit individual thumb- 
nail sketches because of their importance to 
sportsmen. 


The Santeetlah WMA 


Located SSW of Fontana Lake in Graham county this 
37,000 acre area is best known for its wild boar hunting. 
But there also is good bear hunting and a fast growing 
deer herd. Hunts for squirrel and grouse also are offered. 
Limited camping facilities are available near the Big 
Santeetlah Creek Checking Station. 


The Fires Creek WMA 


This 14,000 acre refuge, the most rugged of them all, 
is located in Clay county. Because of the terrain, hunting 


—Jack Dermid 


While they are best known for their big game, the 
Wildlife Management Areas also provide a variety of 
small game—grouse, rabbit, squirrel, coon and pos- 
sum, quail and dove. 


is restricted to men only. Here you find wild hog, a good 
deer population and squirrel and grouse. Limited camp- 
ing facilities at the Fires Creek checking station. 


The Wayah Bald WMA 


This not too rugged area of 11,000 acres is located in 
Macon county. It offers hunting for deer, squirrel and 
grouse. There are limited camping facilities near the 
Wayah Depot Station. 


The Standing Indian WMA 


Also in Macon county, this 28,500 acre refuge includes 
rugged ridges along with several large mountain valleys. 
It offers deer, wild hog, squirrel and, perhaps, the best 
grouse shooting in the southwestern section of the state. 
There is an excellent camping area at the White Oak 
Checking Station. 
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The Sherwood WMA 


This 31,000 acre refuge in Haywood county adjoins the 
Pisgah WMA. It is marked by high, relatively flat and 
open ridges. Sherwood is noted for its particularly large 
sized deer and for its grouse shooting. There is good bear 
hunting and some excellent open ridge country for run- 
ning rabbits with beagles. Camping facilities are avail- 
able at the West Fork Checking Station. 


Pisgah Game Preserve 


The largest of the Preserves (100,000 acres), Pisgah 
spills over into Buncombe, Transylvania and Henderson 
counties. The Pisgah refuge was logged recently and the 
deer habitat is excellent. There also is good bear and small 
game (squirrel and grouse) hunting. This area offers 
special three day wilderness hunts in the Bradley and 
Cantrell creek sections. All five of the Pisgah checking 
stations offer limited camping facilities. 


Rich Laurel WMA 


This 26,500 acre refuge is divided into two sections; 
Rich Laurel and Shelton Laurel. Deer hunting is per- 
mitted on the Rich Laurel section only. Squirrel and 
grouse hunting is permitted on both sections. The terrain 
is not too rugged. There are limited camping facilities at 
the Rich Mountain Checking Station. 


Mount Mitchell WMA 


Located high on the shoulders of the tallest mountain 
in Eastern America this 25,000 acre refuge lies in Mc- 
Dowell and Yancey counties. It carries a large deer herd 
and offers good bear hunting. There are camping facilities 
at the South Toe and Curtis Creek checking stations. 


Flat Top WMA 


This 15,000 acre tract in Yancey and Mitchell counties 
has a fast growing population of both deer and bear. There 
also is squirrel and grouse shooting. Limited camping 
facilities are available at the Spring Gap Checking 
Station. 


Among the many recreational uses of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas is hiking on sections of the Maine-to- 
Georgia Appalachian Trail and other routes. These hikers 
came to North Carolina from Florida to hike the trail 
from Davenport Gap to Fontana, and are shown in Stand- 
ing Indian Wildlife Management Area of Nantahala Na- 
tional Forest. 


Airiam Rabb 


WILD LIFE MANAGEMER 
COOPERATIVE PROJE! 

STATE OF WORTH CARE 
NANTAHALA NATIONAL Fi 
exe WONTIRE O8 FIRKINE Get sree; 


Stables and kennels adjoin at field trials courses in 
the Sandhills Wildlife Refuge near Southern Pines 
and Pinehurst. 


Daniel Boone WMA 


Located in Burke, Caldwell and Avery counties this 
46,500 acre refuge includes the rugged Linville Gorge 
wilderness area. It offers deer, bear, grouse and squirrel. 
Each year wilderness hunts are offered in the Chestnut 
mountain area, There are camping facilities at all three 
checking stations. 


Thurmond Chatham WMA 


This 12,000 acre refuge adjoins Doughton Park on the 
Blue Ridge Parkway in Wilkes and Alleghany counties. 
Two tracts—4,500 acres and 1,500 acres—are open to 
hunting. There is a good deer herd and some bear. There 
are camping facilities in Doughton Park. 


Uwharrie WMA 


The Uwharrie is an 18,000 acre Piedmont refuge lo- 
cated in Montgomery and Stanly counties. It carries an 
unusually large deer herd—one deer to 6.8 acres accord- 
ing to recent drive counts—and also provides good squir- 
rel shooting. There are facilities for camping’ at the 
Eldorado Checking Station. 


Caswell WMA 


Another Piedmont refuge of 5,500 acres located in 
Caswell county. This is a small game preserve—wild tur- 
key, quail, rabbit, coon and possum—and also contains 
a field trial course for fox hounds. Unlike the other pre- 
serves, where hunting is scheduled for certain dates only, 
Caswell is open on an uninterrupted basis during the 
shooting season. 


Sandhills WMA 


This refuge, presently consisting of 32 separate tracts 
which range from three to 20,000 acres, is located in Scot- 
land and Richmond counties. It contains a 31 mile field 
trial course for bird dogs. There are deer, quail, dove, 
rabbit and squirrel on the refuge. At the present time 


some tracts are open on a daily permit basis while others 
are closed. 


Holly Shelter WMA 


This is a 48,500 acre tract of sand ridges and peat bog 
swamps. It provides excellent deer and bear hunting with 
dogs and is open for dove as well. 


South Mountain WMA 


A tract of 17,000 acres in Burke county on which the 
state controls hunting on a long term lease basis. It has 
a building deer herd. 


Croatan WMA 


A relatively new refuge of 16,200 acres located in the 
pocosin country of Carteret, Jones and Craven counties. 
It was open for dove only in 1958 while the fast growing 
deer herd builds up to shooting size. 

Of the Federal wildfowl refuges in the state 
only one—Mattamuskeet—has areas which are 
open to hunting. 

Hunters visiting the mountain refuges in late 
fall and winter are almost certain to return in 
the spring and summer to sample the trout fish- 
ing in the cold water streams that lace these 
areas. Big game hunters often visit the refuges 
during squirrel season for some sport with brushy- 
tails and an opportunity to scout out likely look- 
ing stands. See pages 53-55 for summary of the 
regulations covering managed hunts. 


Hunter with 160-lb. buck taken in the Santeetlah 
Area. 


—Johnny Havlicek 
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North Carolina Wildlife Resources 
Commission 


Fishing Access Areas 


FISHING ACCESS AREAS 


Access areas that are gateways to better fishing 
from coast to mountains in North Carolina are 
provided by the Wildlife Resources Commission 
in a program that was launched in 1952. 45 of 
these areas had been opened to the public in 1960 
and development is continuing. Access areas now 
in use are: 


ie 


HIWASSEE RESERVOIR (Grape Creek) turn north 
off U.S. 19-129 at square in Murphy. Follow 
main road approx. 8 miles. 


CHATUGE RESERVOIR (Ledford’s Chapel) ap- 
prox. 4 miles east of Hayesville on U.S. 64. Turn 
south on gravel road at Ledford’s Chapel and 
drive to end. 


NANTAHALA RESERVOIR (Choga Creek) turn 
south off U.S. 19-129 at eastern city limits of 
Andrews. Drive 5 miles and turn right on Choga 
Creek (Forest Service) road. Drive 2 miles to 
left turn, 1 mile to area. 


LAKE JAMES (Canal Bridge) from U.S. 70 turn 
north 5 miles east of Marion onto N. C, 126; 
follow this across dam into Burke Co.—area be- 
tween dam and canal bridge. 


LAKE JAMES (McDowell Wildlife Club) from U.S. 
70 turn north 5 miles east of Marion onto N. C. 
126; follow for 1 mile, turn left on dirt road for 
0.7 mile, turn right 0.6 mile to area. 


LAKE JAMES (Linville River) from U.S. 70 turn 
north 5 miles east of Marion onto N. C. 126 for 
11.8 miles. 


LAKE JAMES (Mimosa Fishing Club) turn north 
off U.S. 70 at Glen Alpine, cross railroad over- 
pass, turn left and aprox. 6.0 miles to area. 

LAKE RHODHISS (John’s River) follow N. C. 18 


approx. 3.0 miles north of Morganton to second 
concrete bridge. 
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10. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


20. 


21. 


LAKE RHODHISS (Castle Bridge) turn north off 
U.S. 64-70 approx. 3.0 miles east of Valdese; 
cross bridge into Caldwell Co., area is on right. 

NANTAHALA RESERVOIR, Macon’ County. 
(Rocky Branch) Just off Wayah Bald Road, 19 
miles west of Franklin, N. C. 

LOOKOUT SHOALS—turn north from U.S. 64-70 
at Claremont and drive 5.0 miles; turn right on 
Oxford School road about 1.0 mile to sign on left 
to area. 

MOUNTAIN ISLAND LAKE (Davidson Creek) fol- 
low N. C. 16 nine miles northwest from Charlotte, 
turn east at Shuffletown, follow paved road east 
4.4 miles to intersection, turn left 3.0 miles to 
intersection, turn left 0.8 mile to dirt road left, 
then on to area. 

MOUNTAIN ISLAND LAKE (Lucia) follow paved 
road 2.0 miles east from Lucia. 


MOUNTAIN ISLAND LAKE (Highway 16 Bridge) 
twelve miles northwest from Charlotte on N. C. 
16, west end of bridge. 

CATAWBA LAKE (Withers Bridge) from Char- 
lotte follow N. C. 49 to Shopton, turn left on 
paved road 0.9 mile to paved road right, follow 
3.2 miles to dirt road right, to area. 

HIGH ROCK LAKE (Dutch Second Creek) from 
Salisbury turn south on Bringle Ferry Road, 
approx. 10.0 miles to area. 

LAKE TILLERY (Swift Island) follow N. C. 27-73 
south approx. 10.0 miles from Albemarle to area. 

LITTLE RIVER (Troy) turn south at Courthouse 
in Troy, follow paved road 4.0 miles to area. 

PEE DEE RIVER (Highway 109 Bridge) at river 
bridge on N. C. 109 approx. 10.0 miles north of 
Wadesboro. 

DEEP RIVER (Carbonton) follow dirt road south 
from Carbonton 1.0 mile to area. 

CAPE FEAR RIVER (Avents Ferry Bridge) turn 
south off U:S. 1 one mile east of Moncure; follow 
road 6.0 miles, turn right 1.0 mile to area. 


29. 


30. 


CAPE FEAR RIVER (Fayetteville) follow N. C. 87 
four miles south from Fayetteville to area on left. 

SOUTH RIVER (Garland) 2.0 miles south of Gar- 
land on U.S. 701 to area. 

LAKE WACCAMAW—from Lake Waccamaw 
(town) go to lake, turn right 1.0 mile to area. 
CAPE FEAR RIVER (Elwell’s Ferry) 3.0 miles 
north from N. C. 87 at Carvers on paved road to 

area. 

BLACK RIVER (Gale Harrison Tract) 8.0 miles 
south from Harrells to Ivanhoe and area. 

BLACK RIVER (Hunt’s Bluff) turn south off N. C. 
53 on dirt road at Black River Bridge 10.0 miles 
west of Atkinson; 1.0 mile to area on left. 

NORTHEAST RIVER (Holly Shelter Refuge) turn 
south off N. C. 53 ten miles east of Burgaw, follow 
dirt road 6.0 miles to area on right. (No guns 
and/or dogs allowed on area). 

SHELTER CREEK—turn south off N. C. 53 ten 
miles east of Burgaw, follow dirt road 1.0 mile to 
area on left. 

NEUSE RIVER (New Bern) from Bridgeton follow 
U.S. 17 north approx. 3.0 miles to dirt road left; 
follow this road to intersection, turn left to area. 

TAR RIVER (Old Sparta) On N. C. 42 at river 
bridge east of Old Sparta. 

SCUPPERNONG RIVER (Columbia) 1.0 mile west 
of Columbia on U.S. 64 turn north at sign to 
Scuppernong River. 

EAST LAKE (Mashoes) 3.0 miles north of Mann’s 
Harbor on dirt road, turn left at sign to area. 
COLLINGTON BAY (Avalon Beach) turn west off 
U.S. 158 at Avalon Beach on paved road, 0.5 

mile to area. 


FISHING 


ACCESS AREA 


PUBLIC 
WELCOME 
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37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


INLAND WATERWAY (Coinjock) turn north off 
U.S. 158 at Coinjock on paved road at east end 
drawbridge, approx. 1.0 mile to area, 

PASQUOTANK RIVER (Chantilly) turn south off 
U.S. 158 four miles east of Elizabeth City. on 
N. C. 343 for approx. 1.0 mile, turn right approx. 
3.0 miles to area. 

LITTLE RIVER (Halls Creek) follow U.S. 17, eight 
miles south from Elizabeth City to paved road to 
southeast, turn southeast on paved road, 3.0 
miles to area, 

ROANOKE RIVER 
Hatchery, Weldon. 


ROANOKE RAPIDS RESERVOIR (Thelma) turn 
north 5.5 miles east of Littleton off U.S. 158 to 
Thelma, then on to area. 


KERR RESERVOIR (Nutbush Creek) from U.S. 1 
north of Henderson, follow Satterwhite’s Point 
road 5.0 miles to dirt road left, follow this road 
1.0 mile to area. 


KERR RESERVOIR (Grassy Creek) turn west off 
U.S. 15, one mile north of Bullock on dirt road, 
approx. 5.0 miles to area on right. 


DAN RIVER (Milton) follow N. C. 62 one mile 
north to area across bridge. 


DAN RIVER (Leaksville) follow N. C. 14 one mile 
south of Leaksville city limits to area. 


SOUTH YADKIN RIVER, Davie County. (Coolee- 
mee) Off N. C. 901, three miles northwest of 
Cooleemee, N. C. 


(Weldon) At Striped Bass 


CONTENTNEA CREEK, Greene County. Within 
city limits of Snow Hill, N. C., one block east of 
WS: 258. 


—Charlie Kelly 


Governor Luther H. Hodges poses with Dave Roberts, 
Cincinnati Enquirer Rod and Gun Editor, after a successful 
hunt at Lake Mattamuskeet. 


Hunting License Fees & Regulations 


North Carolina hunting and trapping license fees were 
as follows for the 1959-60 seasons in North Carolina: 


Nonresident hunting license ............ .« AIS 
State resident hunting license .............. 4.10 
State resident combination hunting & fishing 

LC CTIG CaM or hk 8 els LA ela nate « 5.25 
County resident hunting license .......... esl () 
encnratin ome G11 Cull CONS mama nr reat cease AS 
Nonresident trapper’s license .............. 25.25 
State resident trapper’s license ........... 3.25 
Countyatrap Der: SwlicenSempms se: oe a ae 2.25 
Special controlled shooting preserves license 5.25 


Cost of special permits and fees for managed hunts 
in Wildlife Management areas, including those for water- 
fowl shooting at Lake Mattamuskeet, is covered in the 
chapter of “Managed Hunts”. 

Regulations governing hunting and trapping, including 
hunting seasons on all game species except migratory 
birds and waterfowl, appears in “Hunting and Trapping 
Regulations”, available free from the North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission, P. O. Box 2919, Raleigh. 

Also available from the Commission are publications 


on “Managed Hunts” and “Public Wildlife Management 
Areas In North Carolina”, and information on migratory 
game seasons set by Federal Government (ducks, geese, 
coot, doves, rails, gallinules). 

National Park Service regulations, in addition to 
those which apply in accord with North Carolina and 
Federal migratory game laws, govern waterfowl hunting 
in areas of the Cape Hatteras National Seashore. Reser- 
vations should be addressed to Superintendent, Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, Manteo, N. C. 

The North Carolina hunting season opens in Septem- 
ber, with the first half of the split season on doves and 
the season on marsh hens, and continues through mid- 
February. Bear and boar seasons usually open in mid- 
October and continue until around January 2; The deer 
seasons are staggered between mid-October and January 
2, according to game populations and locale, as are small 
game and upland game bird seasons. 

North Carolina State law permits archers to take game 
during the 18 days immediately preceding the open season 
on the species, Hunting license requirements apply to bow 
and arrow hunters, and hunting regulations specify type 
of arrows permitted. Crossbows are prohibited, as is use 
of poisonous, explosive or barbed arrows. It is illegal to 
carry any type of firearms while hunting with bow and 
arrow. 

Six months of hunting, November 1 through March 31, 
is permitted on licensed, controlled shooting preserves. 
Game species on the North Carolina preserves include 
pheasant, quail, chukar, cortunix and flighted ducks. 

Non-resident servicemen assigned to military facilities 
in the State are authorized to hunt on resident State 
hunting license. No hunting license exemption is granted 
servicemen home on leave. Non-resident licenses are re- 
quired of non-resident servicemen stationed outside North 
Carolina. 


Paul Spain, president of the North Carolina Archers 
Association, killed this 145-pound, six-point buck while 
bowhunting in Uwharrie Preserve. With Spain is Max 
Capel, wildlife protector who is checking out Spain’s kill. 


—Don Gray 
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—Hugh Morton 


Fishing License Fees and Regulations 


No license is required for salt water fishing in North 
Carolina, and there is no closed season on any species 
of salt or fresh water gamefish except in designated pub- 
lic mountain trout waters. In brackish waters of coastal 
sounds and the lower portions of certain coastal rivers, 
fishing is permitted without a license. Fishermen must al- 
ways carry indentification. 

1960 fishing license fees are: 

State resident combination hunting and fishing 


LIGCONSE phe eRe a ee wna ect Mice Mees sea $5.25 
Stavemnresldenteai shin owl lCeCn Sc ymena nr tr item 4.10 
@ountyeresidents fis hinow licensee enn tae 1.10 
One-dayeresidentmiishincusperni tase ane .60 
Non-resident one-day fishing permit ............. 1.10 
Non-resident five-day fishing permit .............. 2.60 
Non-resident State fishing license ................ 6.10 
Special eresidente croute lcensemey a ene 1.10 
Special non-resident stroute licenses...) .0e eae 2.10 


In order to establish eligibility for a resident fishing 
license in North Carolina, a person must have lived in 
the State for at least six months immediately preceding 
date of application for such a license. 

Detailed information on seasons, creel limits, methods 
by which fish may be taken, and designation of fishing 
waters appears in “Fishing Rules”, available free from 
the North Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission, P. O. 
Box 2919, Raleigh, 

Streams or lakes designated as public mountain trout 
waters, other than those in the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, are open from early April through August. 
The season is fixed by the Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion, which also has authority to extend the season 
pee September on portions of some streams, if indi- 
cated. 
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The Great Smoky Mountains National Park fishing sea- 
son is from May 16 through August 31, with very limited 
exceptions. Only artifical lures with one hook may be used. 
Creel limit is five bass or five trout or combination of 
five bass and trout. All fish kept must be over seven 
inches. No federal license is required for fishing in the 
Park, but persons fishing on the North Carolina side of 
the Park must possess a valid North Carolina license. 
Certain streams in the Smokies Park are open all year 
as “fishing for fun” streams. From September 1 to May 
15, all fish under 16 inches must be immediately returned 
to the streams; between May 16 and August 31, the 
Park’s general regulations prevail on these streams. 
“Fishing for fun” may be done only with artificial flies 
or lures having one hook. In North Carolina, the streams 
include portions of Bradley’s Fork and Oconaluftee River. 

There is rainbow and brook trout fishing in many 
streams along the Blue Ridge Parkway, and bass fishing 
in lakes at Moses H. Cone and Julian Price Memorial 
Park, Parkway recreational areas near Blowing Rock. 
State licenses are required for fishing in waters on the 
Parkway, and State laws prevail, except that live and dead 
minnow, chub or other bait fish may not be used. 

Fishing in the North Carolina State Parks is also sub- 
ject to rules and regulations of the North Carolina Wild- 
life Resources Commission. Daily fees are 25 and 50 
cents. 

“Fishing for a fee” is available at a number of pri- 
vately owned ponds and lakes, Here also, State regu- 
lations and license requirements prevail. 

License regulations apply to all resident persons over 
16 years of age and all non-residents over 12 years of 
age. Any landowner and members of his immediate fami- 
ly may fish on his own property without regard for any 
license requirements. 

Non-resident servicemen, their wives, and their chil- 
dren under 21, assigned to military facilities within the 
State are authorized to fish on a resident State fishing 
license. 


The season on large mouth and small mouth bass is year 
around in North Carolina. 


—Charlotte Observer 


—John Hemmer 


One Last Word. . 


In this booklet an effort has been made to 
explain why hunting and fishing in North Caro- 
lina is both varied and high in quality, Those 
reasons—physical facts like altitude, annual rain- 
fall, colliding ocean currents and the like—tell 
a story that is meaningful to sportsmen, Add 
them up and the conclusions stand forth clearly 
and with no need for bolstering adjectives. 

Whatever your tools—trifle or shotgun, fly, spin- 
ning, casting, boat or surf rod—you will find 
an extraordinary opportunity to put them to pro- 
ductive use in North Carolina. 

In this book all of the top hunting and fishing 
spots have been identified on a species by species 
basis. Once you make the choice the planning is 
easy. 

The North Carolina Travelbook, which lists 
and describes (rates, season etc.) more than 1,000 
Tar Heel hotels, motels, inns, boarding houses, 
dude ranches and the like, is revised each year. 
Once you decide where you would like to go the 
Travelbook tells you what you can expect to 
find in the way of accommodations and at what 
rates. Copies of this book can be obtained free 
of charge from the State Advertising Division, 
Department of Conservation and Development, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Game and fish regulations, particularly the 
regulations relating to the Wildlife Management 
Areas, change from year to year. The regulations 
cited in these pages should be taken only as an 
indication of the general tenor of the present laws. 
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You can obtain copies of the latest rules and reg- 
ulations by writing to the Wildlife Resources Com- 
mission, Box 2919, Raleigh, N. C. 

Making arrangements to hunt and fish in North 
Carolina, even in those areas which do not cater 
to visitors, is not difficult. The people of this 
predominantly rural state are quick to respond to 
a friendly excuse for cradling a gun under their 
arm or picking up a rod. 

Perhaps this is a response to environment. Al- 
though North Carolina is a long lived in land 
there are great sections, particularly along the 
coast and in the mountains, which have been 
lightly used by men. Here you continue to find 
the finest of the traditions of the outdoor sports. 
Not the least of these is a warm and genuine 
welcome from a people who share your enthu- 
siasm. 


—Shafter Buchanan 


The author with 25-inch brown trout taken on a fly 
fished at dusk on a trout stream draining the west 
flanks of Mount Mitchell, highest mountain in 
Eastern America. 
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Chester Davis, who did the text of this book and in- 
dulged the editors with indispensable advice about illus- 
trating and making it up, is a fisherman born and bred. 
His father before him was a trout fisherman, and together 
they fished the streams of his native Montana. “Chet” 
Davis was born in Bozeman, Montana, and grew up fly- 
casting in the Gallatin and Madison Rivers. He entered 
the service of the FBI and got in varied fishing and hunt- 
ing on assignments in Montana, Wyoming, California and 
Minnesota before coming to North Carolina as a G-Man in 
1942. He left government service in 1946 and returned 
to North Carolina as writer of the “Carolina Sportsman” 
column in the Winston-Salem Journal-Sentinel. He has 
been hunting and fishing and writing prize-winning stories 
in North Carolina ever since—except for an excursion to 
Norway in 1956 for salmon fishing. Chet Davis has fished 
and hunted all parts of North Carolina, reporting on it 
weekly in his column. This book, therefore, is a distilla- 
tion of great and varied experience and is the most com- 
prehensive guide available to the wonderful world of field 
and stream in North Carolina’s Variety Vacationland. 
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Ocean pier 
along North Carolina’s beaches, 


fishing is prime 


which reach out toward the Gulf 
Stream. More than 25 are open 
from April through autumn. 
Many other fishing piers are on 
the sound-side of North Caro- 
lina’s off-shore islands and along 
its protected inland shores. 
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Blue marlin are top gamefish off 
North Carolina’s fabulous fishing 
coast. These handsome specimens 
were boated off Cape Hatteras, and 
weighed 366 and 208 Ibs. More 
than 260 of the big billfish were 
landed in 1959. A sensational blue 
marlin run occurred off Morehead 
City in June, 1959. 35 blue marlin 
were boated in two days. One boat 
brought in five, the largest weigh- 


ing 36614 pounds. 


